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CLAMS. 
A GHOST STORY. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“] haven’t a room in the house, ma’am, but 
if you don’t mind going down to the cottage, 
and coming up here to your meals, I can accom- 
modate you, and would be glad to,” said Mrs. 
Grant, in answer to my demand for board. 

“Where is the cottage?’ and I looked about 
me, feeling ready to accept anything in the way 
of shelter, after the long, hot journey from broil- 
ing Boston, to breezy York Harbor. 

“Right down there, just a step, you see. It’s, 
all in order, and next week it will be full, tor 
many folks prefer it because of the quiet.” 

At the end of a precipitous path, which offered | 
every facility for accidents of all sorts, from a 
sprained ankle to a broken neck, stood the cot- 
tage, a little, white building with a pretty wood- 
bine over the porch, gay flowers in the garden, 
and the blue Atlantic rolling up at the foot of 
the cliff. 

“A regular ‘Cottage by the Sea.’ It will suit 
me exactly if I can have that front upper room. 
I don’t mind being alone, so have my trunk 
taken down, please, and I’ll get ready for tea,”’ E 
said I, congratulating myself on my good luck. I departed, for my friend called to me that the 
Alas, how little I knew what a night of terror I} beach party bsicsi clamoring for our company. 
was to pass in that picturesque abode! | In the delights of that festive hour, I forgot 

An hour dater, refreshed by my tea and in- the croaking of the ancient mariner, for I was 
vigorated by the delicious cvolness, I plunged | #out to taste a clam for the first time in my 
recklessly into the gayeties of the season, and | life, and it was a most absorbing moment. 
accepted two invitations for the evening,—one to | Perched about on the rocks like hungry pen- 
astroll on Sunset Hill, the other to a clam-bake | 8"!28, we watched the jovial cooks with breath- 
on the beach. less interest, as they struggled with refractory 

The stroll came first, and while my friend | frying-pans, fish that stubbornly refused to 
paused at one of the fishily-fragrant houses by | brown, steaming seaweed and hot stones. 
the way, to interview her washerwoman, I went | A certain captivating little Margie waited upon 
on to the hill top, where a nautical old gentleman | ™¢ 8° prettily that I should have been tempted 
with a spy-glass welcomed me with the amiable | t° tty @ sea porcupine unskinned if she had of- 
remark: fered it, so irresistible was her chirping way of 

“Pretty likely place for a prospeck.”’ saying, ‘‘Oh, here’s a perfectly lovely one! Do 

Entering into conversation with this ancient | take him by his little black head and eat him 
mariner, [ asked if he knew any legend or stories | vick.” 
concerning the old houses all about us. | So beguiled, I indulged recklessly in clams, 
“Sights of ’em; but it aintallers the old places | served hot between two shells, little dreaming 
ashas the most stories concernin’ ’em. Why, | What a price I was to pay for that marine ban- 
that cottage down yonder aint more’n fifty year | quet. 
old, and they say there’s been a lot of ghosts| We kept it up till late, and then I was left at 
seen there, owin’ to a man’s killin’ of himself in| MY Own door by my friend, who informed me 
the back bedroom.”’ | that York was avery primitive, safe place, where 

“What, that house at the end of the lane?” [| people slept with unlocked doors, and nothing 
asked, with sudden interest. ever went amiss 0’ nights. 

“Jes’ so; nice place, but lonesome and damp- | Isaid nothing of the ghosts, being ashamed to 
ish. Ghosts and toadstools is apt to locate in own that I quaked a little at the idea of the 
houses of that sort,” placidly responded the ven-| “back bedroom,” as I shut out the friendly faces 
erable tar. | and bolted myself in. 

The dampness scared me more than the gob-| A lamp and matches stood in the hall, and, 
lins, for I never saw a ghost yet, but I had been | lighting the lamp, I whisked up stairs with sus- 
hannted by rheumatism, and found it a hard | picious rapidity, locked my door and retired to 
fiend to exorcise. | bed, firmly refusing to own even to myself that 

“I’ve taken a room there, so I’m rather inter- | I had ever heard the name of Bezee Tucker. 
ested in knowing what company I’m to have.” | Being very tired, I soon fell asleep; but fried 

“Took a room, hev you? Wal, I dare say you | potatoes and a dozen or two of hot clams are not 
Won't be troubled. Some folks have a knack of | Viands best fitted to insure quiet repose, so a fit 
seeing sperrits, and then agin some hasn't. My | of nightmare brought me to a realizing sense of 
wife is uncommon powerful that way, but I| my indiscretion. 
aint; my sight’s dreadful poor for that sort of| From a chaos of wild dreams was finally 
critter.”’ | evolved a gigantic clam, whose mission it was to 

There was such a sly twinkle in the starboard | devour me as I had devoured its relatives. The 














CLAMS. 


knife. That step broke the spell, and creeping 
noiselessly to the window, I peeped out to see a 
| dark figure coming up the stem of the tall tree 
' close by, hand over hand, like a sailor or a mon- 
key. 
| ‘Two can play at that game, my friend; you 
| Scare me, and I'll scare you;” and with an actu- 
| al sense of relief in breaking the oppressive si- 
| lence, I suddenly flung up the curtain, and lean- 
ing out, brandished my dagger with what I in- 
tended to be an awe-inspiring screech, but, ow- 
| ing to the flutter of my breath, the effort ended 
| in a curious mixture of howl and bray. 
| A most effective sound nevertheless; for the 
| rascal dropped as if shot, and with one upward 
| glance at the white figure dimly seen in the 
| starlight, fled as if a legion of goblins were at 
| his heels. 
| “What next?” thought I, wondering whether 
| tragedy or comedy would close this eventful 
| night. 

I sat and waited, chilly but valiant, while the 
weird sounds went on within, and silence reigned 
without, till the cheerful crow of the punctual 
| “eockadoo,”” as Margie called him, announced 
{the dawn and laid the ghosts. <A red glow in 

the east banished my last fear, and wrapping 
lar intervals, and as I sat up to make out where | the drapery of my couch about me, [ soon laid 
it was, another sound caught my attentive ear. | down to quiet slumber, quite worn out. 

Drip, drip, drip went something out in the hall,| The sun shining in my face waked me; a bell 
and in an instant the tale told me on Sunset | ringing spasmodically warned me to hurry, and 
Hill came back with unpleasant vividness. !a childish voice calling out, ‘“‘Betpast is most 

“Nonsense! it is raining, and the roof leaks,” | weady, Miss Wee,” assured me that sweet little 
I said to myself, while a disagreeable thrill went | spirits haunted the cottage as well as ghostly 
through me, and fancy, aided by indigestion, | ones, 
began to people the house with uncanny in-| As I left my room to join Margie, who was 
mates. waiting in the porch, and looking like a rosy 

No rain had fallen for weeks, and peeping | morning-glory half-way up the woodbine trellis, 
through my curtain I saw the big, bright stars|I saw two things which caused me to feel that 
shining in a cloudless sky; so that explanation | the horrors of the night were not all imaginary. 
|failed, and still the drip, drip, drip, went on. | Just outside the back bedroom door was a 
| Likewise the moaning, so distinctly now that it | damp place, as if that part of the floor had been 
was evident the little back bedroom was next the | newly washed; and when, goaded by curiosity, 
chamber in which I was quaking at that identi-| I peeped through the keyhole of the haunted 
cal moment. chamber, my eye distinctly saw an open razor 

“Some one is sleeping there,” I said, and then | lying on a dusty table. 
recollected that all the rooms were locked, and My vision was limited to that one object, but 
| all the keys but mine in Mrs. Grant’s pocket up| it was quite enough, and I went up the hill 

at the house. brooding darkly over the secret hidden in my 
“Well, let the goblins enjoy themselves; I| breast. I longed to tell some one, but was 
/ won’t disturb them if they let me alone. Some | ashamed, and when asked why so pale and ab- 
| of. the ladies thought me brave to dare to sleep! sent-minded, I answered, with a gloomy smile,— 
| here, and it will never do to own I was scared “Tt is the clams.” 
| by a foolish story and an odd sound.” All day I hid my sufferings pretty well, but as 
| So down I lay, and said the multiplication ta-! night approached, and I thought of another lone- 
| ble industriously for several’ ininutes, trying to ly vigil in the haunted cottage, my heart began 
| turn a deaf ear to the outer world, and curb my to fail, and when we sat telling stories in the 
| unruly thoughts. But it was a failure, and dusk, a brilliant idea came into my head. 
| when I found myself saying over and over “‘Four| {would relate my ghost story, and rouse the 
| times twelve is twenty-four,”’ I gave up affecting curiosity of the listeners to such a pitch that 
| courage, and went in for a good honest scare. _| some of them would offer to share my quarters, 
| Asacheerful subject for midnight meditation | in hopes of seeing the spirit of the restless 
\T kept thinking of B. Tucker, in spite of every | Tucker. 
| effort to abstain. In vain I recalled the fact} Cheered by this delusive fancy, when my 
| that the departed gentleman was “‘allers civil to | turn came, I made a thrilling tale of the night’s 
| the ladies.’”’ I still was in mortal fear lest he! adventures, and having worked my audience up 
| might think it necessary to come and apologize | to a flattering state of excitement, paused for 
| in person for ‘‘bothering’’ me. applause. 
Presently a clock struck three, and I involun-| It came in a most unexpected form, however, 
| tarily gave a groan that beat the ghost’s all hol-| for Mrs. Grant burst out laughing, and the two 
low, so full of anguish was I at the thought of | boys, Johnny and Joe, rolled off the piazza in 














eye of the old fellow as he spoke, that I laughed sharp shells gaped before me, a solemn voice several hours of weary waiting in such awesome | convulsions of merriment. 


outright, and asked, sociably: 


8 | said, ‘“Take her by her little head and eat her | suspense. 
Has she ever seen the ghosts of the cottage? | quick.” Retribution was at hand, and with a} 


Much disgusted at this unseemly demonstra- 
I was not sure at what time the daylight | tion, I demanded the cause of it, and involunta- 


Ithink J have rather a knack that way, and I'd despairing effort to escape by diving, I bumped | would appear, and bitterly regretted not gather-| rily joined in the general shout when Mrs. Grant 


like to know what to expect.” 


| my head smartly against the wall, and woke up | ing useful information about sunrise, tides and | demolished my ghost by informing me that Be- 


“No, her sort is the rappin’ kind. Down yon-| feeling as if there was an earthquake under the | such things, instead of listening to the foolish | zee Tucker lived, died, and haunted the tumble- 


der the only ghost I take much stock in is old. bed. 

Bezee Tucker’s. He killed himself in the back; Collecting my scattered wits I tried to com- 
bedroom, and some folks say they’ve heard him | pose myself to slumber again; but alas, that 
Stoanin’ there nights, and a drippin’ sound; he | fatal feast had murdered sleep, and I vainly | 
bled to death, you know. It was kep’ quiet at tried to lull my wakeful senses with the rustle of | 
the time, and is forgotten now by all but a few woodbine leaves about the window, and the 
old chaps like me. Bezee was allers civil to the breaking waves upon the beach. 


gossip of Uncle Peter on the hill top. 
Minute after minute dragged slowly on, and 


gave me a new sensation. 





ies, so I guess he won’t bother you, ma’am ;’| In one of the pauses between the ebb and flow 
and the old fellow laughed. 


| down house at the other end of the lane. 
I; “Then who or what made those mysterious 


was just thinking that I should be obliged to | nvises?” I asked, relieved but rather nettled at 
shout ‘‘Fire,” as the only means of relief in my | the downfall of my romance. 
power, when a stealthy step under the window 


“My brother Seth,’ replied Mrs. Grant, still 
laughing. “TI thought you might be afraid to be 


This was a start, not a scare, for the new vis- there all alone, so he slipped into the bedroom, 
itor was a human foe, and I had little fear ot | and I forgot to tell you.. He’s a powerful snorer, 
" |of the waves, I heard a curious sound in the | such, being possessed of good lungs, strong arms | and that’s one of the awful sounds. 
If he does, I’ll let you know;’’ and with that house; a muffled sort of moan, coming at regu- and a Roman dagger nearly as big as a carving- 


The other 
| was the dripping of salt water; for you wanted 
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wiped up the slops when he came out early in 
the morning.” 

I said nothing about the keyhole view of the 
harmless razor, but feeling that I did deserve 
some credit for my heroic reception of the bur- 
glar, I mildly asked if it was the custom in York 
for men as well as turkeys to roost in trees, 

An explosion from the boys extinguished my 
last hope of glory, for as soon as he could speak 
Joe answered, unable to resist the joke, though 
telling it betrayed his own transgressions. 

‘Johnny planned to be up awful early, and 
pick the last cherries off that tree. I wanted to 
get ahead of him, so [ sneaked down before 
light to humbug him, for [was going a-fishing, 
and we have to be off by four.’” 

“Did you get your cherries,”’ [asked, bound to 
have some of the laugh on my side. 

“Guess I didn't,” grumbled Joe, rubbing his 
knees, while Johnny added, with an exulting 
chuckle,— 

“Tle got a horrid scare and a right good scrap- 
ing, for he didn’t know any one was down there. 
Couldn't go fishing, either, he was so lame, and 
Thad the cherries, after all, Served him right, 
didn’t it?” 

No answer was necessary, for the two lads in- 
dulged in a friendly scufile among the hay-cocks, 
while Mrs, Grant went off to repeat the tale in 
the kitchen, whence the sound of a muffled roar 
soon assuved me that Seth was enjoying the 
joke as well as the rest of us, 

SPRING’S SIGNS. 
The crimson in the maple shoots, 
The golden crocus at the roots; 
The yellow on the willow wands, 
The green of grass along the ponds; 
The swelling buds, the blue-bird’s note, 
Lhe dandelion on the moat; 
The earth! 
The warn 


olor of the stream, 
r flush of sunrise gleam; 








The danmness of the upland mould, 
The new lice in the open world; 


The song of bird, the hum of bee, 


The dawn of woodside melody; 


The brighter glitter on the hills, 
The rapid rush of litdle rills; 


The morning hoar frost on the hedge, 
The noonday drops upon the sedge; 


The chasing color on the vine, 
The fresher hue of mountain pine, 


Are thins that tell to eve and ear 
That summer days are drawing near, 


~@ee —— 
For the Compamon, 
TOO LATE. 

We were busy preparing for class-day. Ned 
Thornton and [ bad been close friends as well as 
mates for several months. Our studies were 
over, and we were talking about the exercises 
of the morrow, when Ned lounged to the win- 
dow. 

“A splendid sunset!"’ he said, ‘and, hello! 
there’s the Regis carriage! Regis’ mother is 
just getting out. Come and see the turnout. 
Gorgeous, isn’t it, even to the coachman. Gold 
lace, eh, Burnham, and gentlemanly composure 
that quite eclipses Hal's own style. And the 
girls, whew! won't they come out radiant to- 
morrow! Do you know it would almost be a 
pleasure to find a soap-boiler, or « medicine- 
man, or somebody of that sort, among the an- 
cestors of that family; but no, it’s blue blood 
all the way through,—castles and servants from 
generation to generation, as far back as the 
flood, At least that’s what the family-tree says.’ 

“Hal is proud of the family-tree,”’ I rejoined, 
thongh my thoughts at that moment were far 
away from the Regises. 

“Proud,—that isn’t the word,—the boy is fair- 
ly eaten up with pride. We who have plain lit- 
tle country mothers and sisters must stand back 
to-morrow. One would like to make a splurge, 
of course. It bolsters one up, if it’s only on air, 
to feel that one’s people are just as fine and 
pretty as other folks, you know,—but I don’t 
care.”’ 

I could tell by the indefinable shade in his 
voice that he did care. 

“Your mother will be here, won't she, Ned?” 

“Yes, indeed!”’ and his face brightened up. 
“Mother has set her heart on coming, and she’s 
one of the plain little country mothers; but she 
shall have a jolly time, if she don’t wear fine 
clothes. I've been saving up money for three 
months, just to take her to see the sights. She's 
saved enough, and slaved enough for me. We're 
not quite as rich as the Regises, and I don’t 
know as my ancestry dates from William the 
Conqueror.” 

“Ned, you’re a good fellow,”’ I said, heartily. 
He looked up with a comical glance. 

“Why thusly?” he queried, seeing that there 
were tears in my eyes. The old college-phrase 
made ine laugh. 

“Tl tell you why thusly, my good comrade, if 
you will take your envious eyes off the Regis 
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splendor and sit down here. It will do me good to 
confess what has lain heavy on my mind for this 
many a month.’’ Ned seated himself, wonder- 
ing. 

‘Last yearat this time,’”’ I commenced, “‘I, too, 
had a mother,—one of the little plain, country 
kind. As I think of her now, she was beautiful, 
tender, loving, and in her way, very proud. 
The grave, though it shuts away the forms and 
the voices we love, has also an open window, 
through which we may see the gifts and graces, 
once tenants of the hearts that are so still down 
there. It brings to our sight hidden beauties 
and virtues that we never even dreamed of. 

“One year ago to-day, Bouve was my particu- 
larchum. You knowhim. He graduated then, 
as I shall to-morrow, and notwithstanding the 
grandeur of his family,—I mean in the social 
world, for he is very rich,—he promises to 
achieve greatness. I never knew a nobler young 
man, and often wondered what he saw in me, 
who, at the first, was always talking of my home 
and my mother. 

“IT spent days and days at his home, and be- 
came very intimate with his family. They lived 
in great splendor, and such companionship had 
from the first a disastrous influence over me. 

“One year ago, then, about this time, I was 
called down into the parlor by Mrs. MacCabe, 
my Scotch landlady. I should have told youmy 
mother was born in Scotland, and had never 
overcome the brogue, which I thought sounded 
so sweet on her tongue. It was Mrs, MacCabe’s 
name drew me to this comfortable house, or 
rather Mrs. MacCabe’s Scotch tongue, because 
it was so like mother’s. 

“I thought there was an unusual radiance in 
the face of my landlady, but what were my feel- 
ings when, there, dressed so plainly that to my 
excited imagination, she seemed almost shabby, 
sat my dear mother. 

“Of course, the first moments were delightful. 
The sweet face in its old-fashioned cap-border, 
was so natural! 

“f had a good season, dear, and I sold the 
hay well, so that I had the money, and thought 
I'd come and surprise ye the bit. An’ I'd 
meant to have a new black silk, but Miss Steer, 
the dressmaker, was taken a thoct ill, and I 
wouldn't worrit her to make it up; so I knew 
ye’d be just as glad to see me in the old one.’ 

“**To be sure,—indeed he ought,’ put in Mrs. 
MacCabe, familiarly, for she had always treated 
me likeason, ‘And glad am I to hear the auld 
brogue again. That’s my country, Mrs. Burn- 
ham, God bless it!’ 

‘But, mother, I shall have to see to getting 
you a boarding-place,’ I said, rising hastily; 
‘you'll wait for me;’ for I was mean enough to 
want supper to be over, that I might not in- 
troduce my mother to the boys, particularly 
as one of them was a joker, who made sport 
even of his friends. 

***And why for that?’ queried Mrs. MacCabe. 

““T understood all your rooms were full,’ I 
said. 

‘But can ye not let your mother have your 
own bed, and you room with little Jack? Sure 
you've done it afore for less happy visitations.’ 

“My cheeks were burning. Mother, with her 
quick perceptions, fine as the finest instinct, read 
in my manner, I suppose, that she was not as 
welcome as she had hoped to be. 

“Don’t let me discommode any one,’ she said, 
a quick flush mounting to her cheeks. ‘I'd not 
put out even my own boy.’ 

“*We can manage very well, mother,’ I said, 
in reply. ‘I'd quite forgotten little Jack.’ 

“Little Jack was Widow MacCabe’s lame son, 
who, on account of his delicate health, had a 
room to himself. 

***Ye’ll go out to tea, then,’ said the landlady, 
as the bell rang. 

**Mother’s face had grown very pale. 

“I think I'll rest a little first. I don’t believe 
I could eat a morsel, I'm so—so tired.’ 

“IT thought she choked a little over the word, 
and I felt guilty; nevertheless, I was conscious 
of a sensation of relief when [ had seen her com- 
fortably installed in my room, a cup of tea be- 
fore her, as well as a good night’s rest. 

“T had been pleased to see her. I loved her 
dearly, as Heaven knows. I felt in my inmost 
heart what she had been tome. How her un- 
tiring energy and devotion, her unselfish love, 
had contributed to make me what I was. Toil 
was nothing to her if my good were the object. 
Towed everything to her, under God, every- 
thing,—and yet I was ashamed of her. 

“You look shocked, but I am determined to 
use no disguises, to call things by their right 
names, to declare myself to myself the heartless 
puppy that I was. 

“‘Bouve and his wealth and distinction were the 
closet-skeletons that tormented me. I had prom- 
ised to make myself very agreeable to Georgie 





Bouve, who had dubbed me her knight for the 
day, and this engagement I was too cowardly to 
break, or to think of without a sinking of the 
heart. 

“*Pve sent up a little breakfast to the moth- 
er,’ said Mrs. MacCabe, aside, the next morning. 
‘She’s a very delicate little creature, it seems to 
me.’ 

“T assented, and sat down among my compan- 
ions, glad that I was alone. My plans were all 
laid. » 

“I met my mother with an affectation of in- 
terest, but all the time her clear blue eyes were 
reading my heart, and I felt that it was so. 

“*“T want you to see everything, little mother,’ 
I said, gayly, ‘so I shall get you a seat where 
you can overlook the ceremonies. You won't 
mind my not being with you, for, you see, most 
of the time, I shall be engaged. If I had only 
known you were coming, [ would have made 
different arrangements. 

“Do just what you think best with me, dear 
boy. I wouldn’t want to be in the way.’ 

“Her voice was so mournful as she said this, 
there was something so unutterably sad in her 
look, that, both together, smote me to the heart; 
but the time for repentance was not yet. 

*T found her a seat where the plainness, not 
to say the homeliness, of her attire, would not 
be particularly noticed, and there [ left her. 
oh, how long, how lonely! Two or three times 
she must have seen me, with the splendidly-at- 
tired girl hanging on my arm, and once Miss 
Georgie said,— 

‘* ‘How that little old lady watches us! What 
a queer bonnet she wears!’ 

‘How was I to know that she meant my poor 
mother if I did not choose to understand? There 
were more queer bonnets in the window than 
one. Don’t think me quite heartless. Once in 
a while, I managed to give both bow and smile. 
[had arranged with Mrs. MacCabe to take my 
mother home to dinner. I was engaged at 
Bouve’s spread, to which Isat down with Miss 
Bouve. 

“Why didn’t you tell me your mother was 
in town?’ asked Bouve, as he found a second in 
which to whisper the question. ‘She ought to 
be here.’ 

“*What! is your mother really here? asked 
Miss Georgie. ‘You must be sure to introduce 
me.’ 

“And they had found it out! What would 
they think of me that I had not mentioned it? I 
never felt so like a prig and a criminal, rolled 
in one, as 1 did that day. My mother did not 
come back. I only saw her once, late in the 
evening. I fancy she did not sleep that night, 
and wept, and prayed, and suffered, as she 
thought of this return for all her sacrifices. 

‘**T shall leave you very early, dear,’ she said, 
‘but it need not disturb you. Mrs. MacCabe 
has spoken for a carriage.’ 

** ‘But, mother, you’re not going so soon,’ I 
stammered, ‘I want to show you the sights.’ 

“I’ve seen all I care to, my son, and I must 
go,’ she made reply, but she looked so pained, 
so crushed! I went with her to the depot. I 
came home feeling—I cannot tell you how I felt. 

‘‘Bouve came next day. ‘I had a little talk 
with your mother,’ he said, ‘and [ have come to 
see her. She is so like my own dear dead 
mother!’ 

“Then I learned, for the first time, that he was 
an adopted son. That his own mother had been 
a sweet, country home body and that he wor- 
shipped her memory. Oh, how much I had lost! 
My punishment was even then on its way. 

“*DEAR BOY,’—so ran the telegram, ‘I am not 
feeling very well. Can you come home for 2 day or 
two? MOTHER.’ 

“Such a tide of emotions as swept over my 
heart! Love, gratitude, remorse, but over and 
above alllove. ‘I will make it all up to her,’ I 
promised myself, as I flew towards her on the 
wings of steam. ‘I will never, never be ashamed 
of her again.’ 

“I took the little path through the wood. 
There was the house; the door stood open, and 
a stranger looked forth. All the blinds were 
closed. 

““*Mother!’ I gasped, for I had run almost 
every step of the way, urged on by an undefined 
fear, There was no answer, only a look of pity 
—a look that could not be mistaken. My in- 
gratitude had killed her. 

“When? was all I could say. 

“‘This morning at daylight. 
disease.’ 

“**Too late, too late!’ If you knew the mean- 
ing those words have for me! For months I 
heard them everywhere, in everything, — ‘too 
late, too late!’ No chance for reparation—to be 


It was heart- 


forgiven—to receive one last, blessed look—to 
take one last, blessed kiss! 
“When [ saw her, there was sweet peace on 








the face that, through my misdoing, had beep 
so sad and pained. Ah, Ned, be thankful you 
have a mother tocome. Don’t make for your. 
self a pillow of thorns, as I have done. Yon; 
mother against the world. What has the world 
done for you? What has she not done for you? 
And, Ned, let me love her a little, as | know] 
shall, for the sake of my dead mother.”’ 

Ned turned away to study the lesson, never to 
be unlearned, and his friend, with a deep sigh, 


left the room. 
a ee 


DEVELOPMENT. 


“Oh, what becomes,” said Chloe fair, 
“Of all the pins that from my hair 
[drop unheeded on the floor, 

And never miss or see them more ?” 
“My dear,” said Darwin, “they all go 
Into our mother earth below; 

There their development begins, 

And ending they are terra-pins!"* 


———_-+o> 





For the Companion, 


CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 

During the summer just gone, a large congrega- 
tion in a New England town were seated in chureh 
one Sabbath afternoon, when a black cloud gathered 
over the sun, increasing in size and density, till the 
minister could scarcely read his manuscript. 

The people, naturally enough, glanced out of the 
windows; and the young girls thought of their new 
bonnets, and the old men of their exposed horses, 
But still there was neither rain nor lightning, and 
they hoped the clouds would soon pass away without 
dropping rain. 

But there was one little lady who sat with the 
choir, who was not quite so easy. She had some- 
thing more important than a new hat or an old 
horse to worry about,—a certain wilful young man 
named Clarence Augustus, aged six months, who 
could wait for his mother the given two hours, but 
not 2 moment longer, without raising the town, 
The sermon grew and grew in length, to the distress 
of the anxious little woman. 

“Would the man never be done? Oh, yes,” she 
thought, “he will close just in time to imprison 
usherein agale. Forone,Ill escape it. That poor 
baby! How he will roar for me!’”’ 

So she took up her dainty little parasol and slipped 
quietly out of the gallery, and emerged into such 
darkness as rarely enshrouds daytime in these New 
England States. 

It was a long half-mile to her home by the road; 
but nearly half the distance could be saved by tak- 
ing a foot-path that led cornerwise over a pasture, 
which was somewhat boggy in wet weather, but it 
was a quick way to reach that impatient baby. 

She was « littleafraid of being caught in a shower 
in the lonely pasture-lot; but she remembered there 
was one house, a little way off the path, that she 
could reach in an emergency. 

So on she hurried, the voice of the minister grow- 
ing less and less distinct in her ears as the distance 
grew between them. But as she lost the good man's 
persuasive tones, she fancied she heard the piercing 
ones of young master at home. 

“Hark!” shecame toa full stop. “What is that? 
Oh, it’s only a wagon being pushed out of the horse- 
shed. There, I feltadrop of rain! Oh, what drops, 
and oh, how the wind does blow! Why, it’s as dark 
as night, and I’m afraid to go on,—but then, I'm just 
as much afaid to go back. I'll run for my life!” 

All this the little lady said to herself—having no 
one else to say it to—as she raised her parasol to save 
a new “Boston hat.”” She rushed wildly on over the 
path, which seemed to have turned suddenly into & 
saturated sponge. 

There was a herd of cows in the pasture, and at a 
wild shriek of this furious blast, they began to rush 
madly about, crossing and recrossing her path. At 
this, she became almost frantic, and could not dis- 
tinguish the roar of the hurricane from the bellow- 
ing of the cows, and finally concluded that both 
combined must be “the voice of the charmer” at 
home, calling over wildwood and lea for the lady he 
loved. 

At last, the gale became a hurricane indeed, and 
she found herself no match for its strength. It 
struck her in her face, and made her stagger back- 
wards. She turned to brace herself against it, when 
half-a-dozen cows rushed by, and either the wind or 
they laid her low in one of the hollows that the 
rapidly -falling rain had changed into pools, and 
there we leave her. 

You may be sure “Philip, my King,’ was ruling 
in wrath by this time, and making the welkin ring. 

In about an hour, the sun had come out again, and 
was setting in full glory. The family had all got 
home, dry and unharmed, the hurricane having 
blown over before the benediction was pronounced. 
They were now—father, grandparents, uncles and 
aunts—taking turns in walking the floor, whistling 
and crowing for the diversion of the rebellious 
young chief, each one exclaiming in turn, “Where 
on earth can this child’s mother be? Why didn’t 
she come home with other folks, when she knows 
how he screams for her! Hark, there she comes! 
Oh, do look at her! What ails her, and where has 
she been?” 

There the poor little woman stood, a perfect pic- 
ture of bewilderment and disorder. Her bonnet was 
gone, her long hair flying to the four winds, her up- 
per skirt missing, and her under skirt turned wrong 
side out, the gray facing making a prominent fea- 
ture of her black dress, Even the baby didn’t want 
her now. When she went towards him, he was afraid 
of her, and put his arms tightly about his auntie’s 
neck, and screamed as loud as ever. 
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«Why, what’s the matter?” cried half-a-dozen 
yoiecs nt once, 

“Jf any of you know, 1 wish you'd tell me, for I 
haven't any: idea?” cried the little lady, with a hys- 
terical langh. 

#Where’s your hat?” asked her sister. 

“Don't know.” 

«“Where’s your upper skirt?” asked her mother. 
“J dou’t know.” 

«Who turned your skirt wrong-side out?” 
“Nobody ;” and, looking down, she was perfectly 
mazed at what seemed a miracle to her. 

“Who did that?” 

«] don’t know.” 

“What do you know?” asked her brother. 
“Nothing.” 

Then they all laughed, and the little lady, who 
was shivering, and laughing, and crying at the same 
time, shrieked ont, to be heard above the roar of the 
terrified young tyrant,— 

«] could not possibly wait till church was out, and 
so." — 

Jhen they all langhed again, and her father said, 
“We were at home an hour before you, and yet we 
waited.” 

“Well, I remember how this child does scream 
when I'm late, and thought I’d run over the pasture 
path ; and—well—the wind blew me over, and all 
Walker's cows ran over me.” 

“And took off your upper skirt,” said one of her 
sisters. 

“And turned your under skirt,” said another. 

“And wore off your new Boston hat,” said a rogu- 
ish young brother. 

“And the wind and the cows together threw me 
junto a great puddle, face down, and that’s all I can 
remember. Come here, baby. Come to mamma, 
darling!” cried the sad-looking lady. 

But “baby” had no idea of acknowledging such a 
wild woman as this for his mamua, and kicked at 
her with both pink boots at once. 

After the sweet little mamma had arranged her 
hair, and put on a fresh blue morning dress, she 
was acknowledged, and received back into favor by 
the young monarch, who was wild with joy at hav- 
ing found h‘s long-lost treasure. 

When the family were again seated in peace, the 
little lady’s husband said, playfully, “Come, Ellen, 
if you don’t give some rational account of this after- 
noon’s frolic, we shall feel bound to inquire the 
price of board at some lunatic asylum.” 

“I tell you again,” replied the lady, “that I know 
no more about it than you do.” 

“Well, this is a mystery!’ exclaimed her anxious 
mother. 

“Hallo, there comes old Neighbor Lunt. She's 
heard the news, and wants to unravel the mystery,” 
sid the young husband, glancing out of the win- 
dow. 

In a moment more, old Mrs. Lunt was seated, 
holding a large package carefully in her hand, as if 
afraid of breaking it. 

“I thought I'd fetch the things home, and inquire 
if she was likely to git any cold or harm from the 
water and the cre’tur’s,”’ she said, meekly. 

“What things?” asked the old Jady of the house. 

“Why, the sack and the upper skirt,” she said, 
glancing and nodding at Ellen, whose face was 
scarict with confusion, as she asked, “Where did you 
find them, Mrs. Lunt?” 

“Where did I find them, child? Why, where 
could I find-em but right on my bed, where you 
left’em? You was the awfullest-lookin’ poor child 
that ever I see when you rushed into my door. My 
old man thought you’d gone stark mad, but I knowed 
you was only skeered by the hurricane and the 
ceows,”” 

The little lady then assured Mrs. Lunt and the 
family that she had not the faintest remembrance 
of going to the cottage; when Mother Lunt gave the 
following account of an event which will furnish 
her with a topic for the next five years. 

“Why, him and me had just got seated to our din- 
net, When tho door bu’st open, and in she run, all 
covered with inud and mire, and drippin’ from every 
pint and corner, and hollerin’, ‘Oh, the ceows, the 
ceows! That are baby, that are baby!’ 

“I got her in and took off her finery, and hung up 
herupper skirt and sack, and made her turn her un- 
der skirt, and wash her face and hands. I tried to 
have her eat dinner with him and me, or, leastways, 
todrink a cup of tea; but no; she kep’ on sayin’ ‘Oh, 
that peor baby!’ and off she set, without her things, 
and her hair flyin’ like a wild Injine’s. I reckon 
heow that she was sort of ’side herself with the 
skeer she got.’ 

Emma's husband set off on a voyage of discovery 
throngh the flooded pasture, and before long, re- 
turned with the “lovely Boston hat,’? saturated in 


mud,on the end of his cane. He had found it in 
the pool. 
Se 


) 


Yeral months have gone by since then, yet, such 
Was the effect of terror on the little lady’s mind, 
that she has not the faintest remembrance of seek- 
ing shelter and repairing damages in the pasture 
cottage. She thinks she shall never be in such a 
harry again to get home from church before other 
folks,—even from the fear of a screaming baby. 
J.D. G 
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SOUR-MILK JEWELRY. 

: Possibly the fancy that has called the stars “the 
Jewelry of the skies” is of the same poetic grade 
With the notion that the moon isa green cheese. 
At any rate, it has actually oc-curd to some odd ge- 
nus to bring the incongrnities together. 

The latest trinmph of Yankee ingenuity is sour- 
milk jewelry, made in Mansfield. The milk comes 








inthe shape of curd from the butter and cheese- 
making counties in New York, and looks, upon its 
arrival, a great deal like popped corn, but before it 
leaves the shop, it undergoes a wonderful change, 
and receives the name of American coral. 

The secret in making it up is carefully guarded, 
but it is certain that it has to be heated very hot, 


during which coloring matter is introduced, followed | 


by a very heavy pressure. Some of it is colored 
black and called jet, while some appears as cellu- 
loid. It makes very handsome jewelry, and is made 
into all kinds and styles known to the trade. 


> 
> 





For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH INDIANS. | 


It was a bright, beautiful morning in April that 
our party, numbering four persons, might have been 
seen approaching the little settlement of Uvalde, 
upon the Medina River, in South-Western Texas. 

Thirteen houses made up the settlement. They 
were built upon the prairie, half a mile or so apart, 
and but a short distance from the heavy growth of 
timber that skirted the banks of the stream. Near 
the stream we saw a man and boy, their rifles slung 
upon their backs, They were turning over the rich 
green sward witha huge, breaking plough, that was 
drawn by four sturdy yoke of cattle. 

We also saw the women, standing in and about 
their doors, watching our approach. From the 
chimneys of their dwellings thin wreaths of light 
blue smoke curled gracefully up, brought into bold 
relief by the darker hue of the cloudless sky above 
us. ° 

Groups of cattle were lazily reclining upon the 
green grass, contentedly chewing their cud, while 
beyond tho line of the settlement a large herd of 
horses and mules were quietly cropping the luxuri- 
ant mesquito grass, with which the face of the en- 
tire country was covered, The scene formed a pic- 
ture of charming repose. 

As we halted fora moment en the banks of the 
stream before fording it, I said to my companions 
that “it was as pretty 2 spectacle of contentment as 
one could wish to see.” 

“Yes, but a mighty careless one tho’!’’ replied old 
Jack Thomas, our guide, “Why, thar aint but one 
man ter hum in the hull settlement, an’ he’s a whis- 
tlin’ ez thoughtlessly as though thar warn't a Injun 
in fifty miles.” 

“Maybe there aint,’ said Hobart, one of the par- 
ty. “You're always on the lookout for danger, 
Jack.” 

“An’ maybe thar is. Yer can’t tell nothin’ *bout 
it,”’ answered Jack, 

Riding down to the ford we suddenly came upon 
half ascore of youngsters, playing in the clear cold 
water of the stream. 

The sight brought another exclamation from old 
Jack, anda laugh from Hobart, at what he called 
“Jack’s skeer.”’ ; 

“Hi, youngsters, whar’s all ther men folks gone?” 
asked Jack, rather roughly, of the naked little ur- 
chins, who were standing up to their necks in the 
limpid pool, gazing at us with faces alive with curi- 
osity. 

After some hesitation, one of the oldest, a lad ap- 


parently about twelve years of age, timidly replied,— | 


“Gone for Injuns.” 

“Gone for Injuns, has they?” repeated the old 
man. “Wal, sonny, my idee is, they’d better er 
staid ter home and looked for ’em.” 

“When did they go, my boy?” I asked. 

“This mornin’, Thar was four Injuns up on the 
hill tryin’ fer to steal the stock, and the men folks 
all rid out arter ’em ’ceptin’ dad, and he’s out thar 
plowin’,” replied another boy, whose head was the 
only portion of his body visible above the surface of 
the water. 

“Mighty foolish ridin’, too, I call it,” muttered 
Jack. “Likely’s any way ther hull thing wasa put- 
up job, ter get ’em out er ther way. Them Co- 
manches is mighty cunnin’ ter plan. But sposin’ we 
ride over and talk to ther wimmin folks awhile,” he 
continued, glancing towards the sun. “It’s putty 
nigh grub time, I reckon.” 

At this point the banks of the river were quite 
high, and as we rode down into the stream I noticed 
that we were completely out of sight of the settle- 
ment, so far were we below the level of the sur- 
rounding coun‘ry. 

After permitting our horses to drink, Jack was 
the first to mount the opposite bank, where I heard 
him say, as though speaking to himself,— 

“I knowed it.””, Then turning, he shouted to the 
boys,— 

“Run, run, you young rascals! 
is comin’ !”’ 

We spurred our horses up the steep bank, and 
upon reaching the top saw the man and boy who 
had been plowing running for dear life. They made 
towards the upper part of the settlement, where 
there was a strongly-built stockade of posts, set 
firmly in the ground and quite ten feet high. To it 
also the women and children were fleeing. 

In the distance was aparty of Indians, well 
mounted, running for the stock, which was still 
quietly grazing in plain sight. 

Seeing that the women would be able to reach the 
stockade before the Indians could intercept them, 
we turned our attention to the boys behind us, who, 
comprehending Jack’s warning, were scrambling up 
the bank. 

After reaching the top, one or two stopped to catch 
up a shirt or some other article of clothing; but 
most of them, dripping with water, started for the 
stockade as fast as their bare legs could carry them. 

Upon discovering our party, a portion of the In- 


The Comanches 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


dians instantly left the main body, riding towards 
us, with the intention of intercepting us before we 
could reach the stockade with our charge. 

“Them varmints are arter the smell of our rifles,” 
said old Jack, seeing the savages turning from their 
course. ‘We kin ‘go fer’em’ better on foot than we 
kin on horseback ; so we’ll let these ’ere youngsters 
take kere er our horses, and go fer ther varmints 
ourselves. Here, little ones! keep clus behind us. 
Take these lariats, and stick by, whatever yer do. 

_ “Now, boys, ter the front! Keep yer rifles cocked 
and ready, but don’t fire till I give ther word. We'll 
make the varmints sick, fer they don’t like ter face 
a loaded rifle no better’n anybody else. 

“Now ‘go fer’em!’”” And ‘go fer’em’ we did, al- 
though I couldn’t help laughing to myself at the 
thought of the comical appearance we must present 
with our horses behind us, and the shirtless, bare- 
legged squad of yelling urchins bringing up our 
rear, 

The Indians had by this time approached so Wear 
that we saw that they were armed only with bows 
and arrows. We could also easily distinguish the 
long tufts of horsehair streaming from their limbs, 
and even the plumes and circlets of feathers that 
flaunted from their heads. 

Whooping and yelling like fiends, they bore swift- 
ly down upon us, rattling their long Jances against 
their shields of bull's hide, trying to intimidate us 
with their hideous yells, 

Suddenly old Jack brought his rifle to his face, 
aiming it at the foremost Indian, who instantly 
threw himself over upon the side of his horse, thus 
bringing the animal’s body between himself and the 
rifle. We managed to slowly advance by keeping 
our rifles constantly pointed, notwithstanding the 
frantic struggles of the terrified urchins, who, cling- 
ing about our legs, were all the while uttering the 
most heart-rending cries. 

When within about fifty rods of the stockade, half 
u dozen of the savages planted themselves directly 
before the stile leading into it, as though deter- 
mined to make « final stand at that point. The rest 
of their number continued to ride about us in a cir- 
cle, thus compelling us to the utmost vigilance. 
They were evidently, however, unwilling toapproach 
within. range of our rifles, 

“Now, boys, we’ve got ter start them fellers in 
front thar, or we shan’t get shet er these youngsters 
ter-day, that’s sartin. I reckon if two on you start 
straight fer ’em, leavin’ me’n the other to look ont 
fer these runnin’ varmints, they'll git out er yer 
way.” 

In the meantime the main body of the Indians, 
who had been collecting the animals, paid no atten- 
tion whatever to us. Jack was right in supposing 
the raid was to enable the main body of Comanches 
to secure thestock. Having accomplished this, they 
now wanted to secure our horses, and thus prevent 
any pursuit. 

Securing the lariats of our horses, so as to prevent 
their escape, Jack ordered the youngsters to follow 
close behind Hobart and Strong, whom he directed 
to steadily advance towards the stockade. 

Upon seeing the determined bearing of the men, 
and knowing that if they exposed themselves at 
least two of their number must fall, the Indians 
quietly dropped over upon the sides of their horses, 
leaving exposed only the legs, with which they clung 
to their saddles. 

When Jack saw this, he shouted, “Now, young- 
sters, quick! run for it! If one of ther varmints 
shows himself, drop him, that’s all, boys.” 

For an instant the little fellows hesitated, and 
then commenced such a race, under cover of our 
rifles, as no living man ever saw before. 

Away they went, ten naked little urchins, the eld- 
est scarcely twelve years of age, scampering for dear 
life over the green prairie; their slight, bare bodies 
gleaming in the bright sunlight like little statuettes 
of silver. They presented a most attractive target 
for the arrows of their swarthy foes, who were kept 
at bay only by a wholesome fear of our rifles. 

The savages shot their arrows from under the 
necks of their horses, and we watched the course of 
the boys with anxiety, fearing lest one of the little 
fellows should be hit. 

They, however, reached the steps, and then such a 
scrambling! We caught a glimpse of gleaming 
white bodies, little bare legs, black heads, and thin 
arms, all mingled in inextricable confusion, and 
then the scene became a dissolving view. 

“Now ther youngsters is safe, boys, less me’n you 
go fer them varmints,” said Jack, vaulting into his 
saddle. 

We followed his example, but before we were 
fairly seated, the entire party of Indians, whom we 
supposed were a mile away with the stock, came 
swooping down upon us like a flock of blackbirds, 
forcing us to make for the stockade at our best 
speed, to avoid being surrounded by them. 

We reached the stile, threw ourselves ont of our 
saddles, and fairly tumbled up the steps and over 
into the enclosure, as a dozen lances quivered in the 
posts between which we had passed a moment 
before. 

Our escape from death was almost miraculous. 
The next instant, with shouts and yells of trinmph, 
the Indians had seized our animals, and were scurry- 
ing away over the prairie with them at the top of 
their speed. 

As we picked ourselves up from the ground, Ho- 
bart looked about him in a bewildered sort of way, 
and said,— 

“Was we goin’ fer them varmints er not, boys? 
Cos if we be, hadn’t we better be startin’ ?” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that we all dis- 





claimed any intention of going farther for them, 
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The remark put the party into the best of humor, 
which even the loss of our animals and the prospect 
of a thirty miles’ walk the following day could not 





disturb. It has not, however, been delinitely ascer- 
tained which one of us went “fer ’em’”’ first. 


For the Companion. 


AN OLD ENGLISH MAYING. 


“Merry England,” they used to call it, away back 
in the days of Henry VIIT. and Queen Bess, and of 
the many so-called “‘merry’’ days, there was surely 
no one—not even Christmas—when all the people, 
from the King down to chimney-sweep and milk- 
maid, had a gayer time than on the first of May. 
This was everybody's holiday, looked forward to 
and longed for, and not a scullery or *prentice boy 
in London town would have missed keeping it any 
more than the country Jads and lasses, who danced 
around the May-pole till the small hours of the 
morning. 

There was no work going on in Old England, or 
staying in-doors, if it could be helped. Everybody 
must go abroad ‘a-Maying,” if they could; must 
bring home as much of the woods as theirarmscould 
hold, or they could trail after them; must be 
crowned with flowers, and wear noscgays, and sect 
them in their windows, stick boughs over their 
doors, and festoon their dwellings till they looked 
like booths and bowers, 

It was an old, old festival, and they kept it up for 
one thing because their ancestors had done it, but 
more because spring had come, 

And after the damp and sodden winter what a 
spring it was! what a new, fresh, bright world had 
dawned! how green and fair their bonny England! 





1. Primrose. 2. ] 
4. Marigold (Marsh). 


nglish Cowslip, 2. Wood Anemone. 
5. Violets. 


All the birds came back, and in full song, the 
trees bursting into leaf, the fields greener than ever 
seemed fields before, every orchard and garden rosy 
and purple with apple-blossom and lilac, hedge-rows 
snowy with white thorn, and along every bank and 
lane, in every Gopse and meadow, such a prodigal 
out-blooming of flowers!—the spring flowers, that 
Shakespeare and the early pocts have made so fa- 
mniliar to us, that we seem to know them as we do 
our own arbutus and violets, our dandelions and but- 
tercups. Daffodils,— 

“That came before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes;” 
those odorous violets, whose fragrance breathes 
all along Shakespeare’s pages; anemones and wild 
hyacinths, that are like azure hare-bells for blue- 
ness; “bold ox-lips, and the crown-imperial; lilies 
of all kinds;” columbines and orchis; roses and eg- 
lantine; the “yellow cowslip, and the pale prim- 
rose’’ of Milton’s “May Morning Song;’’ and all tho 
lovely blossoms of that sweet time,— 
“When daisies pied, and violets bine, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And ecuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

The great event of the parish was the bringing 
home of the May-pole, to escort which all the peo- 
ple turned out. 

A gay sight it was, that procession winding along 
the green lanes, perhaps forty yokes of oxen, almost 
smothered in flowers, drawing the pole, which was 
equally decorated, followed by women and children 
in the bravest of their finery, and men clad as 
archers, with all the attendant performers for the 
evening’s festivities, in fanciful disguises, and the 
morrice-dancers, with wreaths on their heads and 
bells on their ankles, and often with piles of crock- 
ery on their heads. 

With tumultuous huzzaing and singing, the pole, 
with wreaths dangling from the top, was set in its 
place, there to remain until the next May-day. The 
ground was strewn with flowers, booths and bowers 
were made, and towards nightfall the dancing be- 
gan, to the great delight of all the lookers-on, who 
thought no spectacle could be more entertaining 
than Maid Marian, the Queen of the May, aud Robin 
Hood, and Friar Tuck, and Little Jolin, in their 
bright scarfs and sashes, piping, and drumming, and 
jingling their many-toned bells, their dancing Leing 
varied by the performances of hobby-horses and 
dragons, and other fantastic characters, 

It was not the lower classes alone, by any means, 
that eutered into these pastimes, Those were times 
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when pageants were devised for the entertain- 
ment of sovereigns, and on a certain May-day 
the Court of Henry VIII. amused themselves 
with a very picturesque festival. 

This King was always fond of taking a part in 
some mask or mummery, and one spring he had 
a fancy for going a-Maying. 

It was not very long after his first marriage, 
before the dark days of separation and repudia- 
tion had come to poor Katherine of Arragon, and 
probably there were few happier scenes for her 
to look back upon, when come they did, than 
that sweet morning when Henry still thought her 
the dearest woman and loveliest wife and Queen 
in Christendom; and all the Court, as happy as 
children, picniced, gypsy fashion, out on Shoot- 
ers’ Hill. 

It is like a picture as they come riding from 
the courtyard at Greenwich Palace, Henry and 
Katherine cantering along at the head of the 
company of lords and ladies; hea handsome and 
stately prince, just then in the prime of his 
beauty, “one of the goodliest persons of his 
time,”’ attired in velvet doublet, slashed with 
silver, and jewelled cap, from which a jaunty 
white plume trailed to his shoulder; she, sedate 
and gracious, a sweet and lovely woman, six 
years his senior, in a riding-habit embroidered 
with precious stones, and hat, tied by a scarf of 
gold lace under her chin, the Spanish veil she 
always wore caught up with jewels, and float- 
ing back from her lovely face, and a knot of 
carnation-colored ribbon against her dark hair. 





THE MAY POLE, 


Their followers were all in sylvan suits, and 
the horses gaily caparisoned,—a joyous party, 
waking the echoes with their music and laughter 
as they rode along the green, hedge-lined lanes, 
on that May morning when all the air was fra- 
grant from banks of violets, and thrilling with 
the carolling of birds, 

Shooters’ Hill was eight miles off, a famous 
height, which commanded a view of all the 
country round, and on it was a bit of forest, 
which had been the haunt of highwaymen in 
the preceding reign; and now, from out its 
depths, there appeared, as the royal party came 
up, a band of men disguised as Robin Hood and 
his outlaws: 

“All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 


. * * * . . * . * * . 
Their baldricks, set with studs, athwart their shoulders 


To whieh, below their arms, their sheafs were buckled 
fast;” 

their short swords in their belts, their bugles 
slung on their breasts, and in each right hand a 
“bow of Spanish yew,’’—a gallant and a goodly 
sight this company of archers from the King’s 
own guard, who had prepared this little pleas- 
antry for their Queen. 





—— 


THE MORRICE DANCERS, 


Right courteously Robin Hood advanced, and 
on bended knee, begged the King and Queen and 
their train to enter the “good greenwood, and 
see how outlaws lived.’’ Upon which, Henry, 
carrying out the farce, asked Katherine if she 
dared venture into a thicket among so many out- 
laws, and she said, “Where you go, I am con- 


THE YOUTH’ 





tent to follow; so he conducted his ‘sweet 
Kate’ to a bower made of ‘“‘hawthorn boughs, 
spring flowers and moss,’’ and then to a break- 
fast of venison, spread out in a booth near by. 
Then they wandered about under the old oaks, 
and rested on the greensward, while the outlaws 
practised with the long-bow, and woke the coun- 
try with the echoes from their “little bugles 
shrill;’’ and so passed the hours. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


But the surprises were not all over, for scarce- 
ly were they half-way home, when they were 
met by a car filled with flowers, where sat the 
Queen of the May, and Flora, her attendant; 
and on each of the five horses that drew it rode 
a beautiful girl, personating some character of 
the spring; one of those named for the occasion 
was ‘Sweet Odor,’’ and from the violets she 
wore and carried, all the country was one breath 
of fragrance. As soon as they saw Katherine, 
they began to sing May Carols, and this they 
did all the way back; and so escorted by youth 
and beauty, to the sound of music, showered 
with flowers, and breathing their perfume, Kath- 
erine rode in at her palace gate; and so ended 
the happiest May-day she ever knew on English 
soil. A. B. Harris, 


—~>> 
or 


THE FIRST TURKISH PARLIA- 
MENT. 

The first Turkish Parliament assembled on 
the 19th of March, in the Dolma-Baghtche pal- 
ace (which means “Bean-Garden palace’’), at 
Constantinople. The Companion, several weeks 
ago, described the new Constitution granted to 
his subjects by the young Sultan, in which it 
was provided that henceforth the laws should be 
made, not by the Sultan’s will alone, but by a 
Legislature composed of a Senate nominated by 
him, and of a Chamber of Deputies representing 
the people of every race and creed, 

The memorable scene in the Dolma-Baghtche 
was the first result of this new order of things. 
For the first time in the history of the Turkish 
Empire, a body of elected legislators met to aid 
the once absolute Grand Turk to govern his do- 
minions. Many have doubts of the success of 
this experiment, which is a strange and striking 
one; but whatever may be the fate of the new 
Parliament, and of the attempt to plant repre- 
sentative institutions in an ancient and crumb- 
ling despotism, the fact that it has been actually 
tried is certainly a notable historical event. 

The ceremony of opening the Parliament was 
a brilliant and imposing one. The palace of 
Dolma-Baghtche stands upon the shore of the 
sparkling Bosphorus, and rises with its white 
marble walls and columns amid a forest of 
domes, pavilions and minarets. It has a great 
hall, which is spacious and lofty, and fairly daz- 
zles the eye with its decorations of gold. 

The approaches to the palace were crowded 
at an early hour by a multitude, among whom 
appeared the many fantastic and brightly col- 
ored costumes of the East. The hall itself was 
lined with the Sultan’s guards, in scarlet coats 
and high crimson velvet hats, in shape resem- 
bling helmets, with large plumes. 

When the hor of the ceremony was near, the 
hall gradually filled with the great dignitaries of 
Church and State, each wearing a gorgeous cos- 
tume peculiar to his office, and the stars of the 
various Turkish orders of knighthood. 

At one end of the room wasa gorgeous throne, 
which was said to be of pure gold; at least, so 
it looked, being entirely of a glistening, golden 
hue. Whon all thezreat people had taken their 
places, the Grand Vizier entered, and then, sur- 
rounded by his chief courtiers, appeared the pale 
face of the young Sultan, Abdul Hamid. 

The Sultan was much more plainly dressed 
thar: many of the personages around him. He 
wore an unadorned blue coat and simple red 
fez, and at his side swung his state sword. He 
advanced slowly to the throne, while the digni- 
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when he reached it, he looked around quietly, 
and bowed slightly. 

Then he motioned to the Grand Vizier, who 
came forward, bowing at each step so low that 
his right hand touched the floor as he bowed. 


the Grand Vizier kissed, and gave over to the 
Sultan’s secretary. 
amid profound silence read its contents. It was 
the Sultan’s speech, opening his first Parlia- 
ment. This over, the Sultan proceeded out of 
the hall; as he emerged from the palace, salvos 


of artillery boomed over the Bosphorus; and the | 


ceremony was at an end. 

The Turkish Parliament met in the midst 
of a most serious crisis to theircountry. Threat- 
ened with an attack by Russia, which it is prob- 
able may have been made when this reaches the 
reader's eye, with a treasury almost empty, 
with rebellious provinces to subdue and pacify, 
with disorder throughout the empire, corruption 
and intrigue rife at the capital and in the chief 
cities, Turkey attempts the dificult task of try- 
ing to change a despotism into a constitutional 
state. 

Unhappily, too, her greatest statesman, Mid- 
hat Pasha, who drew up the Constitution, and 
brought about this vast reform, is in exile and 
disgrace, and his resolute spirit is withdrawn 


from the young Sultan’s support at a most criti-' 


cal moment. 

Yet the fact is certain that a Turkish Par- 
liament has actually met, that the Turks have 
elected Deputies, and that the Sultan has for the 
time, given up a large share of his power into 
their hands. 
ent misfortunes, it may be that the Parliament 
will become a permanent reality, and rebuild the 
empire on a surer foundation. 





SS en 


WOODS IN SPRING. 


The barren trees make ready for the spring; 
The buds they bear, from day to day, unfold 
Until they burst their cuvering; hidden gold 

Tn darkness aye develops, till men bring 

Its glory to the light. Thus everything 

orever works, prepares for what shell be; 
And shall I only dream, though sweet it be 
To dream of joy tulfilled, to dream of thee ? 


No! Deed to deed I’lladd, as day to day 
Isadded. I will find new strength each hour 
For some new task, each moment sweeps away 
Decreasing trouble with increasing power. 
Thus shall I grow, like every living thing, 
Until thou come, my joy, my light, my spring! 
Harvard Crimson. 


v~ 
or 


OBSCENE LITERATURE. 

There # no more alarming evil in our land 
than the trade in obscene literature. One bad 
book can work more mischief than a dozen bad 
boys. It can go into families where no bad boy 
could gain admittance, and penetrate into the 
private rooms of the most carefully - guarded 
girls. 





Liquor-dealers tamper with their victims main- 


ly in manhood; traders in obscene literature tam- 
per with those in whom judgment is undeveloped. 
The former have first to create an unnatural ap- 
petite. The latter appeal to a natural curiosity, 
and to universal impulses, which are as benefi- 


cent as steam and electricity when duly regulat- | 


ed, but as destructive as a boiler explosion, or as 


lightning, when quickened in advance of reason | 


and conscience, and aside from their proper ob- 
ject. 

We think few fathers, mothers, and guardians 
of children, are aware of the subtle and satanic 
efforts made to reach the boys and girls of this 
country, for the purpose of selling them vile 
books. The sale of these books is made a regular 
business. Large amounts of money are invested 
in it. Skilled agents push it, using the mails 
as the means of reaching their victims. 

They use various methods to get the names of 
the young. Catalogues of schools and semina- 
ries are procured. To the names in these cat- 
alogues, circulars are addressed, offering—pro- 
fessedly for honorable purposes — five cents 
each for other names of boys and girls. Adver- 
tisements of “games and puzzles,” of “agents 
wanted, who can earn five dollars a day,”’ ete., 
are inserted in respectable papers, and those 
who send for them are furnished with cata- 
logues of vile publications. 

And these efforts to get names are successful. 
Mr. Comstock, who is at the head of the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice, found at one estab- 
lishment broken up by him 63,000 post-office ad- 
dresses, and at another 50,000 circulars, directed 
to boys and girls all over the country, and ready 
to be sent. 

The various establishments dealing in differ- 
ent departments of the vile traffic, sell the names 
to each other at from ten to twenty-five dollars 
a thousand. But the names of the boys and 
girls who order articles are held at a market val- 
ue over eighty times as great! And many of 
these names are from some of the best schools 


taries on either side bowed almost to the earth; | and the best families in the country. 


The Sultan handed him a roll of paper, which | 


This official unrolled it, and | 


| at work! 


Should Turkey survive her pres- | 


During the last five years, Mr. Comstock hag 
secured the destruction of over twenty tons of 


| obscene matter—eight tons of the books were 


ready for the market! Eight tons seized ang 
destroyed—who can say how many scores of 
tons are now in actual circulation from hand to 
hand among our youth? 

A single book of the vilest kind was found in 
the possession of a Brooklyn pupil, whose father 
was a Sabbath school superintendent, and it had 
been circulating for two years on its mission of 
debauchery. Think of eight tons, and possibly 
several times eight tons, with each book thus 
Let us suggest to parents,— 

1. That they do not assume that their chil 
dren are in ‘‘blessed ignorance” on delicate sub- 
jects. Let them secure their fullest confidence, 
and guard them in time. 

2. That they keepa sharp lookout in their own 

families with reference to the wiles and efforts 

| of the vile traffickers. 

| 8. That they aid, as far as lies in their power, 
those who, at great risk, are laboring by legal 
measures to suppress this appalling evil. Such 
a work costs money. A healthy public senti- 
ment must support the laws already enacted, 
and demand others where they are needed. 


| 


OUR CREDIT IN EUROPE. 

No foreign bonds are in better favor in the Lon. 
don market than those of the United States govern. 
ment, As was said lately in the Companion, there 
is no country in the world that can borrow a large 
sum of money at so low a rate of interest as is ac- 
cepted from our government, 

But it is also true that, with the exception of the 
| bonds of a few States, all other American securities 
| bear a very bad name in Europe. A few years ago, 
| when we seemed to be on the top wave of prosper- 
| ity, the estimate in which such securities were held 
| was very different. Almost any bonds that were 
| based on promising enterprises in this country, were 

snatched up with eagerness. We were then build- 
ing 1 great many railroads, and foreign capitalists 
| loaned us the money to do it with. 

The panic came, and ruined business. Railroad 

|and manufacturing companies failed by the hun- 

dred, and not only was the interest unpaid that 
| had been promised on the money they had borrowed, 

but in many cases no return of the principal can 
lever be secured. Companies representing quite 
| one-half of all the miles of railroad in the United 
| States have failed to pay interest, or, as the saying 
| is, have “defaulted on their bonds.” 
| Weare not now borrowing money abroad for en- 
| terprises of this kind, and it is well for us that we 
lare not. If this is the case, the reader may ask, 
why should we care whether our credit is good or 
| bad? Because, in the first place, it is a duty to be 
| honest, and corporations, as well as men, are bound 
|in honor to pay their debts. Besides this, we shall 
{sometime wish to become borrowers again, and 
| shall not succeed if we fail now to heed the obliga- 
| tions of honor and of duty. 

It is true that in many cases it was not the fault 

of bad management that the companies failed to 
| pay their interest, but it is a serious misfortune, the 
{full effects of which cannot be estimated, that so 
;many of them are forced to confess their inability 
| to pay what they owe. 








+8 
EARLY OBJECTIONS TO RAIL- 
ROADS, 
| The fact that all improvements have to make 
, headway against opposing prejudices, is very irritat- 
|ing to men of progressive ideas. Inventors are 
often thereby hindered in their plans for serving the 
public. But the opposition they meet with helps to 
| kill off many foolish schemes. Only the best sur- 
vive. The fact that an invention has forced its way 
into public recognition is proof that it is fit to live. 

When railroads were first proposed to our grand- 
fathers, these worthy gentlemen received the project 
with a surprise that was not unflavored with con- 
tempt. One of the great men to whom our grand- 
fathers looked up was Chancellor Livingston, of 
New York. He had been our Minister to France, 
and had aided Fulton in building his first steam- 
boat. 

He had taken to the idea, as soon as it was made 
clear to him, of propelling, by means of a steam- 
engine, a boat through water. But when it was pro- 
posed to run a steam-engine and loaded trucks on & 
railway, he thought the project impracticable. 

Writing, in 1811, to a gentleman who had submit- 
ted to him a plan for railway communication, he 
makes these curious objections to the project: 

“The walls on which they are placed must be at 
least four feet below the surface, and three above, 
and must be clamped with iron, and even then would 
hardly sustain so heavy a weight as you propose, 
moving at the rate of four miles an hour on wheels. 
- +. The means of ——- these heavy carriages, 
without great shock, and of preventing them from 
running upon each other—for there would be many 
running on the road at once,—would be very diffi- 
cult... . The carriage for condensing water would 
be very troublesome.” 

Absurd as these objections may now seem, they 
were far more sensible than many that caused out 
grandfathers to hesitate before approving of rail- 
ways. Some of them urged that railways would de- 
stroy stage-coaches, which were the best method of 
| locomotion. That with the departure of stages there 

would come such a depreciation in the value of 
| horses as would injure‘the farming interest, 


| 
| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Others objected that a railway was a monopoly, 
and could ouly favor it on condition that every man 
shoald have the right to place his own car on it, and 
thus use it as he did the turnpike. 

We may laugh at these objections, but it will be 
gsefal to remember that at the present day every 
new invention is met with objections equally as ab- 


surd. 





+> >— 
JENNY LIND’S SYMPATHY, 

A charming story is just revived, showing in a 
strong light the noble nature of the great Swedish 
singer, So unlike that of Miss Nilsson, who has suc- 
ceeded her in public favor, Jenny was in England, 
in the height of her success, She drew enthusiastic 
andiences, and was a welcomed guest in the first 
cireles of society. Her name, also, was on the 
tongues of the people, and those who could not hear 
her music were eager to catch a.sight of her in the 





streets. : : 
When at Bath, walking with a friend, she saw an 


old woman tottering into the door of an almshouse, 
Her pity was at once excited, and she entered the 
door, ostensibly to rest for a moment, but really to 
give something to the poor woman. To her surprise, 
the old woman began at once to talk of Jenny Lind, 
saying,— 

«“[ have lived a long time in the world, and desire 
nothing before I dic but to hear Jenny Lind.” 

“Would it make you happy?” inquired Jenny. 

“Ay, that it would; but such folks as I can’t go to 
the play-house, and so I shall never hear her.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” said Jenny. “Sit 
down, my friend, and listén.”’ 

She then sung, with genuine glee, one of her best 
songs. The old woman was wild with delight and 
wonder, when she added,— 

“Now you have heard Jenny Lind.” 

Qae who could go out of her way to do such a 
kindness toa poor old woman, must have had a no- 
ble nature, worthy of her grand success. 

eS 
A CURIOUS BLESSING ASKED. 

It is well-known that Mr. Moody, now so success- 
falas an evangelist, gave little promise of power in 
his early attempts at speaking in public. He was 
rather noted for poverty of thought and rudeness of 
speech, and prudent persons suggested to the young 
man to practise the grace of silence. It is not, how- 
ever, so well known that the famous Dr. Nicholas 
Murray, one of the leaders of the Presbyterian 
church, made an egregious blunder in his first at- 
tempt at public prayer. 

He was boarding in New York, in the family of a 
Mr. Kirk, and one of his fellow-boarders was a Mr. 
Steele, astudent for the ministry in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. This student generally conducted 
family worship in the morning, and said grace at 
breakfast. One morning he called on Murray, who 
had recently united with thechurch. Murray, taken 
bysurprise, lost his presence of mind, and to the 
astonishment of his friend and of the others at the 
table, he lifted both his hands and said,— 

“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers; 
Come shed abroad a Saviour’s love 
In these cold hearts of ours. Amen.”’ 

He had scarcely finished when he rushed from the 
room to hide his shame, leaving the company ina 
roar of laughter. But he never blundered a second 
time, for he acquired a self-command which was 
equal to the most difficult emergencies. 

a. . 
THE BABY NATURALIST. 

The often-quoted lines of Milton,— 

“The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day,”— 

were never more strikingly illustrated than in the 
life of Thomas Edward, the Scotch shoemaker and 
naturalist. When only four months old, he leaped 
from his mother’s arms in the vain endeavor to 
catch some flies buzzing in the window. She 
clutched him by his long clothes, and saved him 
from falling to the ground. 

Assoon as he could toddle out of doors, he tried 
to make friends with the ducks and chickens. A 
ferocious sow, called Bet, with a litter of pigs, so 
excited his interest that whenever he was missing, 
and it was asked, “Where’s Tam?” the invariable 
answer was, “Oh, he’s awa’ wi’ the pigs;”’ and, sure 
enough, he would be found looking through the 
bars of the pig-sty. 

When scarcely three years old, he would stray off 
tothe fields and down to the river’s month. In the 
fields, the baby naturalist found beetles, rats, spar- 
tows, aud numerous kinds of flies. The river yield- 
ed him horse - leeches, tadpoles and frogs. He 
brought home these “venomous beasts,’’ as the 
neighbors called them. His mother threw them 
out, and he was strictly forbidden to bring such 
things into the house again. But it was of no use. 
He was flogged, but it did him no good. He wasa 
born naturalist, and what was born in the blood 
came out in the bone. 





ROYAL CHILDREN. 

Those who would rule others should first learn to 
Tule themselves; and the children of a royal family 
need to be trained to self-control and implicit obe- 
dience. The late Norman Macleod was very inti- 
mate with Queen Victoria and with Prince Albert, 
and tells some charming stories of their family life. 


He was greatly impressed with its quiet order, its 


thassuming modesty, and its sincerity. 


drew tears involuntarily for a moment, and then he 
began to laugh bravely. Neither father nor mother, 
nor any one present, made a particle of fuss about 
him, nor tried to soothe and comfort him. 
quietly left to get the victory over himself. Yet Dr. 


He was 


Macleod says it must have hurt the child badly, and 


made a very sore place, and he would have been 
very anxious if the fall had happened to one of his 
own children. 


a. os 
A TUMBLE IN JAPAN. 

A foreign correspondent of the Sunday School 

Times gives this lively incident of mountain travel 

in Japan. A party were being carried in kagos, or 

palanquins,—a kind of hurdle chair resting on the 


I considered to be of the most importance to Eng- 
land in the present crisis. Believing my young 
friend to be of a sensible turn of mind, and not 
given to frivolous jesting on grave matters, I briefly 
reviewed the Eastern question, and so arrived at the 
conclusion that I did not know; and having made 
my confession, awaited the information curiously. 


4 
PRESENT TO A POET, 


The poet Bryant was recently made the recipient 
of asingular present from Miss Lucille Clinton, the 
artist, in the shape of a glass globe filled with moss, 
in which were merrily chirping a lot of crickets, 
which she had caught on Longfellow’s premises, in 
Cambridge, last summer, and kept through the win- 
ter in a corner of her studio. A pink shell in the 
globe contains their food—oatmeal and sugar,—and 


stops, $84. 


‘** Vaccination,’ was the answer; and I felt foolish. on 


shoulders of four men. 


About half-way up Heiyan’s side, the bamboo 
poles which supported one of the chairs gave way, 
precipitating its occupant—a gay little girl of four- 
teen—half-way down into the valley. Overand over 
she rolled, screaming with fright, till rescued by a 
stalwart native, yet quite unhurt, save for the tangle 
in her yellow curls and rents in herclothes. The 
soft, velvety grass had shielded her from bruises, to 
the great joy of her father, who would not trust her 
in the chair again. 

So, leaving us ata native cottage, the gentlemen 
went in search of another kago(carriage). The news 
of our mishap spread from house to house along the 
valley, and soon a crowd of people came thronging 
and pressing about the tired little girl, who, looking 
flushed and nervous, whispered petulantly,— 

“I wish they would all go away, and not stare at 
me so.” 

But kindly faces pressed about her, offering cakes 
and fruit, and fanning her heated cheeks, while 
looking intensely interested in the wee morsel of 
humanity. The poor child, however, could not get 
over the mortification of her tumble, so she sat with 
tearful eyes and downcast face. 

“Speak to them, Birdie dear,” said her father, 
coming in at this moment. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she lifted her eyes upon the crowd, and said 
a few words of greeting and thanks in Japanese. 
The effect was magical. Such child-worshippers 
they are! And American children are an especial 
novelty and delight. Her words were repeated over 
and over, with the most extravagant expressions of 
pleasure and joy, and flowers and fruit tossed at her 
feet as she entered her kago, 


RATHER SING THAN FIGHT. 

Jain Lom (Base John) was a Scotch poet promi- 
nent in both the time of Charles I. and of Charles 
Il. He had no ambition to be both poet and sol- 
dier, like King David, but he did once (before the 
battle of Inverlochy) point out to the leader of the 
royal troops so clearly and skilfully the position of 
the enemy as to insure avictory for the royal cause. 
The rest of the incident is amusing for the poet's 
ready wit: 
“Make ready now,” said the ‘general-in-chief to 
the bard; “you guided us to the enemy, we will 
guide you to the fight.” The poet was not in the 
habit of smelling gunpowder; he had no notion of 
being shot in a stupid way which he did not profes- 
sionally understand; yet, of course, of all imputa- 
tions, in his Celtic heart he could the least stand the 
reproach of cowardice. He stood dumb for a mo- 
ment, till, in the despair of necessity, his rgady wit 
flashed out the reply,— 
“Fight! Of course, Sir Alasdair, that’s only nat- 
ural; butif I f° along with thee to-day, and fall in 
battle, who will sing thy victory to-morrow ?” 

“Thou art in the right, John,” said the chief. 
“Let the shoemaker stick to his last; I will fight the 
battle to-day, and you will celebrate my prowess to- 
morrow.”’—Professor Blackie. 
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UNPLEASANT SWIMMING. 
Learners of the art of swimming are apt to wish 
that the water would bear them up without any 
effort of their own. The water of the Dead Sea has 
this quality, but people who have tried it prefer 
swimming in a lighter fluid. Mr. Charles Warren 
Stoddard, the well-known traveller aud correspond- 
ent, thus describes his experience there, in a Cali- 
fornia paper: 


When we passed into the water, we felt the weight 
of it before we had got knee-deep. Soon we grew 
buoyant, and kept our balance with some difficulty, 
It was like trying to swim on corks that won’t keep 
their places. A few steps further, and over we 
went, heels up, and, to our surprise, head up, like- 
wise. The bath was certainly most refreshing, and 
the novelty of it not unlike a good-natured practical 
joke. When least suspicious, some unruly members 
came to the surface, and over we went on all-fours, 
bobbing like bladders, and finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to make much headway through the almost 
solid waters. The Dead Sea does fora change of 
medicine; it is bitter as gall; but I would as soon 
think of swimming in a strong solution of feather 
beds. The sun drove us to the shore; the seaspewed 
us out. We were without a morsel of fresh water, 
very foolishly forgotten, and when we had once 
more got into our clothes and struck out for the wil- 
derness, our skin burnt like fire, and we shed flakes 
of salt at every step. 


—— ~~ 
COURTESY TO SERVANTS. 


The Washington correspondent of the Lutheran 
Observer relates an incident which, though a mere 
straw, shows the character of President Hayes and 
his wife: 

Passing the President’s house this morning, I wit- 
nessed an exhibition of good manners which reflects 
much honor upon President and Mrs. Hayes. The 
carriage rolled up to the door as I passed. Mrs. H. 
first alighted, turned gracefully, and bowed to the 
driver. he President followed, doing the same 
thing. Nothing more strikingly marks the true in- 
wardness and breeding of people than their treat- 
ment of inferiors. It is a good thing, even for the 
President of the United States, to render to ser- 
vants, according to the Word of God, “that which is 
just and equal’’—being “courteous.”’ 





AN IMPORTANT NATION, 
A reporter of the London World believes that wo- 





Ou one occasion, the young Prince of Wales fell 
heavily on the floor, with such force as to makea 
large bine sweiling on his forehead, The sharp pain | be acquainted, asked me the other day what nation 


men have a taste for politics, after all. Says he: 
A young lady with whom I have the ;leasnre to 


their chirping at this season of the year is as pleas- 
ant as it is novel, 


subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1876, 
and JULY 1, 1877. 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 


ro BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 
ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 


1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash.. $1000 
Superb Chickering Piano, cvst....... 8825 
Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... 8650 
Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost.... 8650 
Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 
LER LE, LEI 25 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost ®250 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
cost of each ae 
3 Waltham Gold 
cost ot each... 


Rt at it 






















Waltham Gold Wate . 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “* B75 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ - 860 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, * ” 850 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “ 840 
2 Waltham Silver Watches, “ - S25 
2 Waltham Silver Watches, “ - 820 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ * $16 














THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Pre~~.u.n 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 

subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
names up to July 1, 1877. 
The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room, 
The Smith American Organs.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 
The Waltham Watches.—tThe Waltham Watch. 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices nained. 
The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

ber, whether you get a present or not, 

the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
f you persevere. 





This is the Improved Centennial 


JIG SAW. 
ONLY 4.50. 





This Centennial Jig Saw has met with great success 
during the past year. In order to make it still more pop- 
ular, it has been improved, and all sent out from this date 
will contain the following improvements: 

Ist. AN IRON GuIDE is fastened to the under side of the 
bed. This is to prevent the arm from playing sideways, 
and makes the Saw move up and down true and has no 
side movement. 

2d IS THE OBLONG IRON BRACE PIECE, which now al- 
lows a piece 1834 inches long to swing between saw blade 
and back leg. 

3d, and most essential, is the extra six pounds of iron 
which has been added to the large drive or balance wheel. 

These Saws are made entirely of hard wi ,except the 
running gear. The bearings that the wheels run on are 
of hardene1 steel—there is no wear ont to them. The 
fastener that holds the Saw is made from ‘steel; is a new 
one and one of the most simple and _ practical ever made; 
will hold any Saw, frem the very finest to the heaviest. 

he Sawcan be adjusted for inside work more readily 
with this fastener than any other in market. 

We do not claim that this Saw is as handsomely finished 
as a $10 or $15 machine, but we do claim and guarantee, 
that they will do as good work and give as good satisfac- 


TOROS, 7 otave, Mt ti ° ot, Dane’ 
S, 2 stops 37 stops, $60; 9 stops, 77h 

Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 

Washington, New Jersey. 
MoStsLr STAMP CIRCULAR. Fourth year of pub- 
lication. Subscription, including a 92-page Postage 
Stamp Catalogue with illustrations, 50 cents per year. 
+3 ings. Stamp advertisements 20 cents per 
ne; other advertisements, 10 cents line. 

OSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE. Eleventh edition 
just out, contains all the very latest issues and is illus- 


trated with 530 engravings, 92 . post free, 25 cents. 

EVENUE STAMP SiTaroa 5. New edition just 

out. Contains a full list of all United States docu- 
ment, match, medicine and card stamps and of several 
thousand foreign revenue stamps, post free, 25 cents. 

OSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, for beginners, just 

issued. Ptaces for 2100 and catalogue of 4000 varieties, 
Boards 50 cents; Cloth 75 cents. For either of above ad- 
dress F. TRIFE?T, Dealer in Foreign Stamps, 61 Court 
Street, Boston. 

(ce EsrasrisHep in 1866. 40 


CHOICE Samples of Choice Flower and Garden 
SEEDS  Seedssent FREE, Send 3 ct. stamp to pay 
GIVEN return postage. NIAGARA PLANT AND 
AWAY. Seep Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


a! 4 MUSICAL GEMS. 


4 | 1.—Footsteps at the Gate. 
| 2.—Elva March. 
FOR | 3.—Kneeling at the Threshold. 
20 | 4.—Gentle Words at Home. 
| 1,8and4 are songs with Quartette and Cho- 
CTS. | rus, and accompaniments to each for pianoforte 


| or cabinet organ, and are among the most beau- 
tiful musical publications out. Truly “*Gems.’”’ 
We send all 4 by mail. post-paid, for 20 cents, 
MERCANTILE PUR, CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND _| 
and UPRIGHT, 
A Written Warranty for S Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 





Ret Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clea 
es! Daratiliy & Cheapness, Un al 
_ MO | BROS. Prop’rs, Cauton, Masa, — 
Woodward's Ornamental and Fancy A'phabets, 
Four parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid. 


WOODWARD'S ARTISTIC DRAWING STUDIES. 


Heads, Figures, Animals, Landscapes. 
Two parts just published. Fitty cents each, post-paid, 
WOODWARD'S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET SAW. 
Two parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid, 
Order free catalogue by postal card of Art, Architec- 
tural and Rural books. Geo. E. Woodward, Pub- 
lisher, 136 Chambers Street, New York. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Coe 





8x12, $60. PRI 
MPLETE FOR $5. 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


A GREAT OFFER aathese Hard Times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Jnstall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. 2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S6S. 8 &tops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $ 100 cash, not used a year, 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 
®5 Self-inking “Best” Punting 
Press, Outfit and Dress, $650. & 
Self-inking “‘Best,’’ with outfit, R10. 
10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, $15. Send stamp for cata- 
‘ logue. H. HOOVE , CO. 
50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


15 CTS. 2 cteent mixed Decalcomanie; ALL 
le 50 beautiful Gem Chromos; 
B 35 Fine Embossed Pictures: 
UY. 25 Extra Comic Pictures; 
EITHE 2 Lovely oe Bouquets. 8. 
All post-paid. HENRY 8S. DATE, Chicago, Il. 
uit TH AND MysTERY COM- 
BINED!! The Performing 
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3 nice 6x8 Mounted Chromos; 
UN ALIVE! Macro, 











tion as any of the higher cost amateur Saws. This Saw 
has now sufficient power to run a Turning Lathe. 
These Saws are all nicely fitted and put together with 
a. They come to pieces and are packed 
sma. 


pounds. This makes the expressage very low. 


only 4 50. PERRY MASON. & CO. 








41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 


in a very 
space, requiring but a foot in width, three feet in 
length, six inches in height; weighs but twenty-five 


We will send this ImpRovED CENTENNIAL JIG Saw, 25 
Original Designs and 4 Saw Blades to any address for 
le 


mall, postpait. Address ae 
“RICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
39 Ann Street, New York. 





— 
Box 4614. 








PARENTS, 

with our Saw, your children will be happy to remain at 
home evenings. ey will soon become fascinated with 
the beantiful work. Instead of running in the streets 
they will be delighted to adorn the home with the beau- 
tiful work of theirown hands. Give the children a 
chance and you will be made happy at the 
g000d results. PERRY MASON & C©., Boston, 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





MAY 8, 1877, 














For the Companion. 


SEA MOSSES. 


O Aainty, fragile ocean flowers! 
Borns on the crest of bluest waves, 
ropped at my feet in idle hours, 
Say, did your petals ope o’er unknown graves? 


O miracles of beanty, born below; 
In trailing tresses have ye glowed as gems? 
Where bleaching bones are white as falling snow 
Did fairy fingers pluck your tender stems ? 


Or with your sister flowers In coral bed 
Long have ye slumbered ‘neath the roeking sea? 
Thy night-lamp all the twinkling stars b’erhead, 
And the winds’ chant thy soothing lullaby ? 


Or, did ye fondly cleave to battered wrecks 
That in the rocky arms of ocean lie 

With all the precious souls that walked their decks, 
Who sank uwnwarned beneath a peaceful sky ? 


Some stately navy, swirling likea toy 

Where slimy monsters sport, or noiseless giide; 
Or did ye wreathe the brow of sailor boy 

Who left home’s heaven beyond the flowing tide? 


Say, were ye snatched by sea-gulls’ dipping beak ? 
sorac 23.4 plaything with the feathery spray ? 

Serled is the mystery—ye cannot speak, 

Jbut droop in brightness of departing day! 
I fold your wond’rons petals to my lips, 

Iind, fruit and flower—rare nursling of the deep; 
And watch the full-spread sails of distant ships, 

The beacon lights that lonely vicil keep. 

jkonGe Bancrort Grirrirn. 


—- 
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For the Companion, 
BORA, 


“T had rather be right than be President,’ 
said Ienry Clay, in an hour of supreme trial. 
Jt was a still wiser and grander fortitude that 
coull make a son of pagan parents say, ‘I had 
rather be a Christian than a King.’ 

Among the mountains of Bengal, near one of 
the countless streams that drain into the great 
Ganges, stands the city of Cheera, the seat of the 
Khassean Kings. A few years ago a Prince of 
their line, who had heard the missionaries 
preach, and had read a copy of the Gospel, be- 
came deeply interested in tho religion of Jesus, 
and desired to embrace it, 

His name was Bora Singh, and he was the 
King's nephew, and heir tothe throne. His un- 
ele was a powerful chief, whose will was law in 
lis province, and to the young mountaineer the 
prospect of such power was sweet; nor was he 
insensible to the splendors of barbaric royalty. 
But he knew that if he accepted Christianity, he 
must renounce his claim to the succession, for 
his pagan people would not have one to reign 
over them who could not lead them in their idol- 
atries, 

Bora thought much and devoutly over the 
matter, Was there not some way for him to be 
a servant of Christ secretly, and so, without de- 
elaring himself, take the kingdom when his turn 
came, and still be conscience-free? 

No. If the New Testament taught him any- 
thing plainly, it was the necessity of an open 
profession of loyalty to Christ, and the giving up 
of everything that was not pleasing to Him, 
Gently and safely the Divine Spirit led the young 
Ilindoo through his struggle. The Gospel im- 
bued him with its own spirit of holy sacrifice, 
and he determined to give up his false gods, and 
all his worldly expectations with them. 

It was in the year 1874 that he openly pro- 
fessed his faith in Christ; and not very long after 
this the ordeal came for which it was so neces- 
sary to prepare. 

Ram Singh, his royal uncle, died, and the no- 
bles met to declare a new King. 

“Bora is the heir,” they said, “but the King 
must preside at our tribal feasts when we make 
offerings to the demon-deities, Bora is a Chris- 
tian, and he will not do this. He must abjure 
Christianity, or we will make his cousin King.”’ 

It was something to know that they were will- 
ing to deliberate, or to treat with the converted 
Prince at all. But it only made the trial more 
severe for him. They came and offered him the 
kingdom, and told him the terms. Bora was 
ready with his answer. 

“TL can never renounce Christ; but oh, whether 
Tam King or not, if you would renounce your 
devil-worship, and become His followers, how 
blest would the Khassean people be!”’ 

And the angry nobles went away and crowned 
his heathen cousin Hujonamanik King in his 
stead. 

Bora Singh might have been useful as a Chris- 
tian sovereign if he could have accepted this 
power without surrendering duty. But he could 
not, And now he is useful in a different way. 
Ilis story is told wherever missionaries and con- 
verted natives preach, and the example of un- 
selfish devotion astonishes Brahmins, Buddhists 





and Moslems, and convinces them of the moral 
power of the religion of Christ, 

Many who have been educated from childhood 
in the faith and teachings of the Gospel shrink 
from sacrifices for duty’s sake almost infinitely 
less than that of the pagan-born Prince, Bora 
Singh. 


+o 
WHERE A MOTHER FOUND HER 
BOY. 

Our jails and courts of justice are sad picture- 
galleries, and some of the saddest scenes hung 
in memory there are drawn from the records of 
petty crime, and young criminals still followed 
by the agony of mother’slove. One of that kind 
is this sketch from the Cleveland (0.) Leader: 


“May I see my boy, sir?” 

She was thin and wan, her clothes were poor 
but neat, and the trouble in her eyes showed 
that her heart was very heavy. 

‘You can,” said the officer, kindly, “but I 
don’t see what good it will do. He’s a very bad 
boy.” 

“T know he is, sir, but then he’s all I have. 
You know that a mother is always a mother;”’ 
and the poor thing attempted a smile that was 
far more mournful than a flood of tears, 

She went into the corridor and sat where the 
shadow covered her face. The tired head went 
against the wall, and the eyes were closed. But 
between the lashes a drop or two forced their 
way, as if a misery was there that could break 
the bonds of pride or the courage of patient suf- 
fering. 

The turnkey brought him in, and for a mo- 
ment he stood before her without speaking. 
Ile was tall and fair, with blue eyes, and in 
age measured full sixteen years. At first there 
was a defiant look in his eyes, but when he 
saw that picture of wounded love and loving 
suffering before him, his lip quivered, and it re- 
quired all his strength to hold himself in control. 

“Mother!” 

The word was spoken low, and as she heard it 
she started as though called back from a dream 
that was full of rest and comfort. She looked 
up, ind ina moment more her arms were about 
his neck, and his head lay on that heart which 
haw beat so true for him through years of way- 
ward folly. 

Three years before he had left her, and in all 
that time she had not seen him; and now, after 
fifty miles of liurried travel, she met him in the 
hands of the law,—a thief on his own confession. 

The few spectators went out and left them 
there alone, she with her sorrow, and he, it is 
hoped, with a repentance that will bear fruit of 
joy and comfort to her in the years to come. 





——_<~ge———_—____— 


AN OMEN DISCOVERED. 

Are we naturally superstitious? It would 
seem so from the number of persons that even 
now believe in dreams, omens and presages. 
Cato, the Roman, once wittily rebuked a friend, 
who was frightened because a mouse had gnawed 
away part of his shoe. ‘Cheer up, my friend,’ 
he said. ‘The circumstance need cause you no 
alarm, for it was of natural occurrence. Now, 
if your shoe had eaten the mouse, I should have 
considered it an event of gloomy augury.” If 
Cato had lived in these days of newspapers and 
schools, he might have found employment for 
his wit. A story is told of a singular omen 
which once occurred to Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France: 

The Queen, who usually went to bed very 
late, was sitting in her room one evening towards 
the end of May, 1789, talking to a few intimate 
friends over the events of the day, which had 
been a troubled one. There were four candles 
on her dressing-table. One of these suddenly 
went out of itself. Madam Campan relighted 
it. A second then went out of itself, and a 
third. The Queen shuddered, and, seizing Mad- 
ame Campan’s hand, said, “Misfortune can 
make one superstitious; if the fourth light goes 
out like the others, nothing will prevent me 
from regarding it as a sinister presage.”” The 
fourth light went out. Her attendant, however, 
"oa pane out tothe Queen that the four candles 
1d probably been cast in the same mould, and 
that a flaw in one had naturally been repeated 
inall. In confirmation of this view, it had been 
noticed that the candles had gone out in the or- 
der in which they had been lighted. 


+> 


THAT ONE PLAIN MAN. 
Miss Mitford only echoes the old citizen senti- 
ment, well known from the classic Latin writers, 
when she makes Rienzi exclaim,— 





“Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king.” 

The boast of being an American citizen more 
than repeats the feeling and the prestige of the 
ancient Roman, and there is no prouder recog- 
nition than such as our official countrymen claim 
and receive abroad for what they are, not for 
what they wear. The contrast, however, at for- 
eign courts, between the gandy splendor of the 
imperial attendants and the plainness of the 
American Minister is striking enough: 

The reporter of a London paper, describing 
the scene inside the Honse of Lords at the open- 
ing of Parliament, writes, ‘‘All this time a ka- 
leidoscopic effect is visible through the open door 
of the Prince’s chamber, the light in which, 
stronger than that struggling throngh our own 
storied windows, plays upon ever-shifting colors 





and figures. Gentlemen at Arms, with towering 
plumes, officers of Household Cavalry, now and 
then a foreign diplomatist, ablaze with orders, 
,eers in their robes, and officials of every imag- 
inable description flit about, framed by the door- 
way, till the eye, weary of the glitter and con- 
fusion, turns away to rest. 


The reporter then describes the ‘‘sensation of 
the hour,” the entrance of the splendidly-robed 
and uniformed Legation from the East, and of 
the one unmarked civilian from the West. 


The Chinese Ambassadors, wearing their State 
robes, with the vermillion button that marks 
their exalted rank, moved towards the seats re- 
served for the diplomatic body. Simultaneously 
with the Embassy from the Flowery Land appears 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Ave- 
land, wearing the Windsor uniform. The Rus- 
sian Minister closely follows those of China, and 
is himself as closely followed by the representa- 
tives of Holland and Germany. But who may 
he be that, wearing plain evening dress without 
star or ribbon, crosses the space in front of the 
throne, and presumes to scat himself among the 
bedizened diplomats? The question is easily 
answered by those who call to mind that when 
the great American Republic sends a civilian to 
represent her, he must don the ordinary attire 
of a gentleman. 


o~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


INFREQUENCY. 


” Busied with earthly doings here below, 
How careless of the grand stars do we grow! 


How many a night, while these most richly burn, 
Toward all their lovely fires we never turn!... 


I dreamed of some strange world that massive clor.d 
Ensheathed each evening in one dreary shroud, 
Across the heaven at sunset it was drawn 

And wrought sepulchral darkness till the dawn! 


But once through each new century of that sphere 
The dense enormous cloud would disappear, 


And show the stars, a sight supremely rare, 
Glittering in limpid amplitudes of air! 
And then all tribes and nations, as they saw, 
Would sink upon their knees in speechless awe, 
“<DGAR FAWCETT. 
——- — 4+. -- 


PLANTS AS WEATHER GUIDES. 

Many plants are very sensitive to atmospheric 
changes, and by the opening and closing of the 
flowers may serve as barometers to those who 
observe them, A German botanist gives certain 
signs which he has found to be trustworthy in 
the following plants: 


The small bindweed and cornpimpernel, or 
poor man’s weather-glass, expand their flowers 
at the approach of wet weather, whilst, on the 
other hand, the different varieties of clover con- 
tract their leaves before rain. If fine, bright 
weather is in prospect, the leaves of the chick- 
weed unfold, and the flowers remain awake and 
erect until midday. When the plant droops and 
its flowers do not expand, rain may be expected. 
The ha#f-opening of the flowers is a sign that the 
rain will not last long. 

The burnet saxifrage indicates the coming 
weather in the same manner. As to the small, 
Cape marigold, should it open at 6 or 7, A. M., 
and not close till 4, P. M., we may reckon on set- 
tled weather; if the flower continues sleeping 
after 7, it betokens rain. 

With the corn-thistle and common sow-thistle 
the non-closing of the flower-heads warns us 
that it will rain the next day; whilst the closing 
of them denotes fine weather. Respecting the 
weather indications of ladder ketmir, the stem- 
less ground thistle, marsh marigold, creeping 
crow foot, wood sorrel, and other species of the 
oxalis genius, rain may be confidently expected 
when the flowers of the first do not open, when 
the calyx of the second closes, and when the rest 
fold their leaves. 

We may look, also, for wet weather if the 
leaves of the whitlow grass droop, and lady’s 
bed-straw becomes inflated and gives out a 
strong odor. Finally, the approach of rain is 
indicated in the case of the yellow wood ane- 
mone by the closing of the flowers, and in that 
of the wind-flower by their drooping. 


—~4> 
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A LION AND LEOPARD FIGHT. 

The following story comes from Hungary on 
the Danube. An encounter between animals so 
ill matched in size and strength as the leopard 
and the lion must rather be a slaughter than a 
fight; and so it proved in this case. 


The Zoological Gardens at Pesth have just 
been the scene of a combat worthy of Nero or 
Elagabulus. The cage tenanted by a lion and 
lioness happened to be next to that in which 
dwelt a female leopard, for whom the captive 

ueen of the desert entertained a special hatred. 

robably she was jealous of the bright eyes and 
beautiful skin of her neighbor, and may possi- 
bly have suspected her lord and master of cast- 
ing a tender regard or[two across the barrier 
which separated the two dens. 

The suspicion, brooded over in silence, became 
a devouring passion, and it ripened into certain- 
ty at the precise moment when vengeance hap- 
pened to become possible. The keeper of the 
gardens had inadvertently one day left hanging 
within the lion's cage the chain which served to 
draw up the partition, and the lion was not long 
in seizing it and beginning to pull. Whether he 
was animated with a spirit of fickleness, or by 
curiosity alone, must rentain forever a secret. 

But the result was that the partition flew up, 
and the road remained open from one cage to 
the other. Throngh it instantly rushed the lion- 
ess, breathing hatred and malice; but the lion 
had no sooner dropped the chain, and prepared 
to follow in chase, than the portenllis fell and 





the passage was barred again. In the mean- ; 





time, however, a struggle commenced betwee, 
the two lady warriors, such as has not been see 
in Europe since the paliy days of the amphi. 
theatre, 

The leopard, worsted at the first onset, a. 
tempted to take refuge from the foe by jumping 
and hanging to the top rails of the cage, jt 
was all in vain, however. She was bronght to 
bay again and compelled to fight face to fag 
with the terrible invader. Yor twenty log 
minutes, the battle raged in royal style, The 
neck and shoulders of the lioness were deeply 
furrowed with red gashes. But her victim was 
overmatched, and at length thrown on her back 
when the coup de grace was given by the savage 
fangs of the victor. Nothing remained, at the 
end of the encounter, of the pretty spotted skin 
but a few torn and mangled shreds. 
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A BEAR TRAPPED IN A BOatT, 


Two Western hunters discovered an old bear 
near the bank of a river, dining off the careass 
ofa deer. They waited till he was satisfied and 
gone away, and then laid a trap for him, know. 
ing that he would come again in a few hour, 
They had some wild honey (of which bears are 
excessively fond), and, removing the venison 
out of the way, they put the honey in their boat, 
which they moored to a little stene, concealing 
the hawser in the sand. About sundown, Broin 
came back, and, missing his meat, smelt the 
honey and followed his nose. 


Pretty soon, he found the boat, and saw the 
big cake of honey on the seat. He started back, 
seared at first, but, as there were no guns, nor 
oars, nor any sign or smell of man, he came back 
and began to peek around. His mouth fairly 
watered forthe honey. He looked all arogad, 
like a mischievous yonker going for his mam. 
ma’s preserves, and then aya into the boat. 
But in less than a jiffy he wished he hadn't 
For his weight loosened the rope, and his jump 
into the boat sent it out upon the stream, and, 
as the current was swift there, Mr. Bear was 
soon floating down the river. He couldn't swim, 
and was too much afraid of the water to jump 
in, and too scared to eat his honey. 

The hunters had seen everything he did, apd 
they jumped into another boat, and began to 
pull for him. One of ’em sat in the middle and 
rowed, and the other sat in the bow with his 1i- 
fle. As soon as they got near enough, the first 
hunter began to laugh and talk at the bear. 

“Where are ye driftin’ to, you old contra- 
band?” he called out, “and what’r ye runnin’ 
off with my boat for? Why don’t ye Jay down 
and paddie with yer fore paws, and steer with 
that stub tail as a rudder? An’ how do ye like 
honey, anyhow?” 

When the bear heard the hunter’s voice, he 
turned his head, and was as mad as he had been 
seared before. The hunter with the gun was 
afraid he would get into the water and _ be lost, 
and so he took aim and fired a ball into the 
bear’s head, back of his ear, and another be- 
tween his eyes, and killed him. And then they 
towed him ashore, and took off his skin for an 
overcoat, and hung up the meat to cut steaks off 
from. 

This is the first time I ever knew a boat to be 
used asa bear-trap, though they often serve as 
traps for men and boys who don’t know how to 
sail or row.—Golden Rule. 
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EFFECT OF FEAR. 
A trial of the effect of fear was once made up- 
on a malefactor condemned to die: 


A dog was bled by the surgeons, and suffered 
to bleed to death in the presence of the man, the 
surgeons talking all the while, and describing 
the gradual loss of blood, and of course the 
gradual faintness of the dog thereby occasioned, 
and, just before the dog died they all exclaimed, 
“Now he is going to die.’’ They told the man 
that he was to be bled to death in the same way; 
and, accordingly blindfolded him and tied up his 
arm. 

Then one of them thrust a lancet into his arm, 
but purposely missed the vein. But they pres 
ently began to describe the poor man’s gradual 
loss of blood, and of course the consequent faint- 
ness, and just before the supposed death, the 
surgeons all said together, ‘‘Now he dies.” The 
malefactor thought it was all reality, and actu- 
ally died, though he had not Jost above twents 
drops of blood. s 

An excess of joy has been attended sometimes 
with as bad an effect. The Lady Poynts, in the 
year 1566, by the ill-usage of her husband, had 
almost lost her sight, her hearing and her 
speech, which she recovered in an instant on re- 
ceipt of a kind letter from Queen Elizabeth, but 
her joy was so excessive that she died immedi- 
ately after kissing the queen’s letter. 

———_+or 
COULDN’T PICK IT UP. 

This is the last satire on ‘“‘pullbacks.” 

She dropped a little red bow with a gold pip 
attached, and it fluttered to the edge of the side- 
walk. She stopped and looked at it. Jt might 
as well have fluttered to the edge of the universe 
and dropped over, for anything she could do to 
get it. She walked around it two or three times, 
gazed sadly at it, and then walked a block to 
BRoliver Street, got a small boy and paid him ten 
cents to come back and pick up that bow. 


THe boy thonght she was “‘too proud’’ to stoop, 
but it wasn’t pride that ailed her. 
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A MAN advertises for “competent persons to 


undertake the sale of a new medicine,” and adds 
that “it will be profitable for the nndertaker. 
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For the Companion, 


MAY DAY. 
Whether the sky be blue or gray 
In the sweet uncertain weather, 
The hopeful children on this glad day 
Go over the hills together. 








For what if the valleys still hold the snow ? 
What if the fields be brown ? 

Full soon the apple tree branches will blow 
And the birds will flutter down, 


To their nests in furrow, and bush, and tree, 
And twitter, and sing, and soar, 

And the thickets bare will a green mist be, 
And the fields a fresh green floor. 


Already the arbutus hides her bells 
Under the rustling leaves, 

And the windflower peeps in the sheltered dells 
From the mantle that interweaves. 


Anda million blossoms are budding low 
Under the russet and dun, 

But warm in their faces the winds will blow 
Till they open them every one. 


And sweet is the song, as they wind away, 
That the loosened waters hum, 
But sweeter than all the children’s lay 
“O the merry May is come.” 
ANNA BOYNTON. 





———— 
For the Companion. 


DOLL ROSY’S PARTY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MRS. FINLEY. 

Little dog Tony was the life and soul of Rosy’s 
party. 

Rosy was in her most beautiful costume of 
white tarleton over pink silk, while Tony wore 
only his tattered every-day suit of gold and 
brown, 





Yet he did more to make it lively than twenty 
Rosies could have done. 

She simply sat where Gold-Locks placed her, 
and smiled with sweet red lips. When she leaned 
back in her chair, her eyes closed in a die-away 
fashion that was much admired. 

But Tony—little countrified Tony—was bois- 
terous, and showed his delight in so many trou- 
blesome ways that he had to be scolded over and 
over again. 

His brown eyes watched every motion, and 


his fringy ears were pricked up to catch every 
word 





When Gold-Locks took Rosy out for a stroll 
about the grounds, Tony bonnded after without 
any idea of style. 

And when supper was being got ready, he 
Watched it all with hungry eyes and ears, and, 
though he was chided, and warned to behave 
nicely, he ate up every bit of the cake,—even to 
the piece from Rosy’s plate,—and for this he got 
4 box on the ears, 





At last, he became so excited that he could 


Locks to endure, and she called out, stamping | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 


Miss Rosy in his teeth, he scampered round and | golden hair peeping out from under its real lace 


round the lawn. This was too much for Gold-| cap. 

Do you not think, children, that it would be 
her foot, and ready to ery, “Oh, you bad Tony!” | delightful to have ‘‘Kinderfest’’ in America? 
This only seemed to please him, and he flew | Indeed J do, and [ am a very grown-up child, 
all the faster, round and round, until at last | too! 

Gold-Locks sank on the ground and beganto| The whole day, from sunrise till nine o'clock 
ery in earnest. in the evening, is devoted to the children. 
Then Tony came and laid Rosy down by her, ; There are garden concerts, croquet parties, pic- 
watching her with a curious mixture of wonder | nics with bands of music, sailing and rowing, 
and sorrow. and lines of boys and girls march through the 
streets to their various places of rendezvous. 

I saw in the evening one of the very prettiest 
torch-light processions you can imagine, com- 
posed wholly of boys from ten to fourteen years 
old, led by a military band playing patriotic 
airs. The river was allalive with gaily decorated 
boats filled with merry people; and the whole 
place was lighted up with swaying Chinese lan- 
terns whose bright colors were reflected in the 
water in red, and green, and gold! 

On that day every child is entitled to a new 
doll, or if the one she received last year is still 
fresh and fair, au entire new wardrobe suitable 
for the ‘‘Fest’’ is presented. 





He had meant it all in frolic, and we will try 

to excuse him, for it was the first time he had Our dressmakers are not more busy when pre- 

ever gone into sceiety. And I fear it will be the | Paring for some grand reception, than are the 

last, too, for now, when Rosy gives a party, she milliners there during the week preceding Kin- 

does not invite Tony. | derfest in filling their orders for dolls’ hats, bon- 
. Mrs. CLARA Doty Bares. | Hets, cloaks and gala apparel of all sorts. 

That evening, as from my window I watehed 
the last of the small revellers going home, “tired 
out with play,’ I felt as much satisfaction in 
what the day had given me, as if I, too, had 
been one of the very youngest, tending my own 
; doll among the leafy shadows of the royal park! 
oO. D. 








—+e>—_—__—_— 
For the Companion. 
SONG FOR SPRING. 
PRIL showers have waked 

the buds 
In every dell and dingle; 
Fairy snowdrops ring their 
bells 
With a merry jingle! 





For the Compuanion. 


| SOMETHING FOR THE YOUNGEST. 





May flowers lift their faces 
sweet, <= —— 
Bright with rosy blushes; | = 
Grassblades doff their green- | 
plumed hats 
To the reeds and rushes, 





Daisies, decked in dainty rutfs 
Droop their small heads shyly; 

While tall, flaunting buttereups 
Beckon to them slyly. 


Pink and white anemones, 
In the breezes swaying, 

Whisper to the violets! 
What can they be saying? 


Telling what they dreamed, perhapg, 
Under snowdrifts sleeping; 
Planning for the coming joys 
In fair summer's keeping. 


Let us stoop and listen close, 
Bending gently over; 
In this fairy spot, who knows 
What we may discover? 0. D. 





HEAVENLY RICHES. 
| A Christian lady in England had been very 
For the Companion. | well off; but, by some means or other, she lost 
CHILDREN’S “FEST” IN WEIMAR. all her property. She was obliged, at last, to 

| go into the poor-house. She was old, and near 

Over the sea in a grand old German city, there | her end. One day, while a friend was by her 
is a beautiful park which, although in the very | side, talking to her, he saw her smile and look 
heart of the busy town, is as secluded and sweet | yery happy. He asked her what she was think- 
as the wildwoods! | ing about that seemed so pleasant. 

Going there one day for my usual walk, I| ‘O!”’ she said, “I was thinking what a blessed 
came suddenly upon a most enchanting scene. | change it will be. when I go from the poor-house 

Under the trees and in the winding paths, and | ¢9 heaven. My earthly riches are all gone; but 
on the little rustic bridge were groups of chil-| my heavenly riches are all safe. Nobody can 
dren, |take them away from me. They will last for- 

I asked one of the wee things what had | ever,” 
brought such crowds of them there! and raising 
her blue eyes, wide with wonder at my igno-| ——~—~~ ~~~ ae iat 
rance, she said, “‘Zfeute ist kinderfest!’’ (To- 
day is the children’s festival!) 

Each little damsel carried her doll, and there 
were no two alike. They were of wax, of porce- 
lain, of cloth, of wood, of gutta-percha, of leath- 
er. Dolls dressed like princesses and like peas- 
ants. 

The latest Paris fashions bloomed out fresh 
and full on these small puppets, court-trains, 
demi-trains and no trains. j 

All sizes were represented, from the quaint | 
little jointed wooden thing no bigger than my | 
thumb, to the elegant, fair-haired, waxen mar- | 
vel that would go to sleep at the slightest hint | 
from its attendant; could sit up, or lie down, or Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
half-recline with equal grace, could walk and 2 
say, “papa” and ‘‘mamma,”’ to the delight of its SQUARE WORD. 
numerous admirers. 1. An important character in one of Shakespeare's 

That which pleased me as much as anything | tragedies. 
about it all, however, was the supreme content - ee ee. 
of these small bits of humanity. 4. To efface. 

The little girl in her calico dress was appar-| 5: Fertile places. 
ently just as happy with her stiff stick of a doll 
arrayed in the cheapest attire, as was the young 
princess from the castle, who, guarded by a full 
suite of attendants, trolled through the shady | 
paths, her dainty satin-lined carriage, in which | 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in supper, but not in tea; 
My second is in butterfly, not in flea; 
My third is in seize, but not in keep; 
My fourth is in doze, but not in sleep; 
My fifth is in lozv, but not in amart;: 








hot restrain himself any more, and, picking up 


other, it is a metal; another, it is transgression ; 
other, it isa relation. 8. J. 


tion of terms. 
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My seventh is in ngponeth, not in hack; 
My whole you may find hard to crack. 
M. 


3. 
WORD CHANGES. 


The name of a city mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment; substitute another letter for the initial, and 
it signifies to obtain; substitute a different letter, 
and it is partof a fish; substitute another, and it is 
a continued sound; another, it is a repository for 
rain; another, it isa Hebrew measure; another, it 
3A snare; another, it is a short pointed wire; an- 
an- 
J.D. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





— is this mouse like a storm ae reached 
& 








its height ? ILLIAM, 
5. . 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
———, my steps to greet, 
My —— —— its perfume sweet. 
If, » at work I stay, 
— — — picture frames a day. 
Strange that she —— —— with grace 
The which he displays. 
B. 
6. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
Trees. 


“Be gathered now ye waters under heaven into one 
> 


MILTON, 
“All the skirt about, 
Was hemmed with golden fringe.” 
SPENCER. 
“No not a tooth or nail to seratch 
And at my actions carp and catch.” 
HERBERY, 
7. 


DUUBLE DIAGONAL. 


place. 


o*« **# *# #0 
*oO*e *#* O08 
**o*Q0*8 
eee geen 
**Qo*e QO ** 
*oe # #04 
o* *# *#* #0 
Diagonals from left to right, a small bird. 


Diagonals from right to left a large bird. 
1. A constellation. 
2. To inform. 
3. Childish talk. 
4. Benevolence. 
5. An aid in riding horseback. 


6. A shell fish. 


7. A kind of boot whose name seems a contradic- 


8. 
SOMETHING NEW, 


AunNT Lor. 





Find the names of these objects, write them down 
in the order in which they come, and then find hid- 
den words with the following meanings: 1. The 
cave of awild beast. 2. An individual. 3. One time. 
4. To havecourage. 5. Anapparition. 6. A shrub, 
7. Bustle. 8. Toincline. 9. A useful animal. 

OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Knight, Mann, Kind, Hunt, Hart, Roe, Hare, 
Dryden, Fox, Young, Hale, Gay, Swift, Walker, 
Bacon, Goose, Crabbe, Hood, Kane, Steele, Mill, 
Storrs, Street, Bourne, Field, Forest, Ames, Stowe, 
Saxe, Homer, Green, Bush, Burns, Woods, Reed, 
Prime, Proctor, Hill, White, Temple, Black, Porter, 
Knox, Palmer, Pope, Hall, Gray, Prior, Brown, Ab- 
bott, Very, Sterne, Wise, Howe, Dodge, Silliman, 
Scott, Gould, Towne, Lowell, Shedd, Carpenter, 
Miller, Taylor, Cooper, Baker, Butler, Goldsmith, 
Moore, Morris, Nott, Playfair, Holmes, Coleridge, 
Webster, Wordsworth. 

2. 1. A selfish (sell fish) motive. 2. Because there 
is nought (knot) beside him. 3. Because there is 
nought (knot) left of him. 4. Because he has her 
buy (by) his fish. 5. Becanse she is on his right 
hand. 

3 ARMS 


MICA 
SNAG 
“Eli, Adam, Heth, Levi. 





reclined a doll nearly as large as herself, with My sixth is in sleigh, but not i: cart; J 
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. “Be intent on your lessen,” 
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“JOLLY-GIZZING.” 

The late Professor Sedgwick, of Cambricige Uni- 
versity, England, adopted a novel method to interest 
his class in the study of geology. He would make 
Au appointment to give a Geological Field Lecture 
on horseback at some place a few miles from the 
town. The students enjoyed the ride, and would go 
to the trysting-place in a jolly mood, cutting across 
the country instead of taking the road, leaping 
fences and ditches, and presenting more the appear- 
ance of a hunting party than of students intent upon 
geological researches. 

When they had all assembled, the professor would 
lead them in a ride about the country, pointing out 
its geological features, and occasionally halting to 
deliver a brief lecture. He was generally mounted 
ona bony giant of a horse, whose trot kept most of 
the students at a hand-gallop. All enjoyed the fun, 
none more so than the professor. The livery stable 
keepers named these Field Lectures jolly-gizzing, 
and charged high prices for their horses; for, they 
said, a day's jolly-gizzing used up the horses more 
than a day's hunting. 


——___ _@--—— 


A YOUNG HERO. 

At the disaster which, not long since, destroyed 
the lives of many miners in the West Pittston mine, 
an incident occurred in which the heroic and pa- 
thetic are mingled. 


A boy of twelve years, named Martin Craghran, 
stood with a young companion on the carriage, wait- 
ing to be hoisted up from the mine out of impending 
danger, when it flashed upon his mind that a num- 
ber of workmen had not been warned of the terrible 
peril they were in. 

With a noble impulse of self-forgetful kindness, 
he resolved to rescue them, if possible, and asked 
the other boy to go with him. This boy refused, 
and was safely drawn up,—the last who was brought 
up unscathed. Martin rushed through the cham- 
bers and galleries of the mine alone, to carry the 
startling news to the imperilled miners. Then he 
hurried back to the shaft again, hoping to escape 
with his life. 

He waited for the carriage to descend; but the 
wire rope had melted, and the fire was now burning 
#0 tiercely above him, all hope of escape in that way 
(the only outlet) was cut off. 

He fled back to the miners again; but experience 
had tanght them the utter hopelessness of escape by 
the ordinary way, and they had built a barricade in 
Martin’s absence, which afforded them a temporary 
protection from the noxious gases and smoke that 
were slowly filling the mine. 

The barrier was solidly built, for upon the defence 
it afforded them against the smoke and gas depend- 
ed the only chance that they had to live until the 
burning shaft was extinguished. 

Martin stood at the barrier and begged piteously 
to be admitted. The few survivors who heard him, 
say the little fellow cried, But to have made a pas- 
sage-way for him would have been death to all. So 
they were obliged to refuse him. 

After a little, he went quietly away to the stable. 
He had beeu promoted to the position of a mule- 
driver only the day before; and now he went to his 
mule, and there wrote with chalk upon a piece of 
board the names of those who were dear to him, and 
then lay down beside his mule to die. 

His body was found close to that of the poor ani- 
mal, which, in its death agony, had rolled upon him 
and wounded his br east with a portion of the har- 
ness. So died this little hero in the dark. 


a 
LAMBS AT SHEARING-TIME, 


Some writer, who reminds us of Jno. Burroughs, 
remarks that the sheep’s acuteness of ear is one of 
the wonderful things in nature. The droll picture 
he draws of the young creature’s perplexity between 
its hearing and its eyesight, has been witnessed by a 
good many of us in the Jane farm days. 


The ewe will distinguish ber own lamb's bleat 
among a thousand, all bleating at the same time. 
Besides, the recognition of voice is perfectly recip- 
rocal between the ewe and lamb, who, amid the 
deafening sound, run to meet one another. There 
are few things which have ever amused me more 
than a sheep- -she: aring, and then the sport continues 
the whole day, We put the flock into the fold, set 
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out all the lambs to the hill, and then send the ewes 
to them as they are shorn. The moment thatalamb | 
hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd to 
meet her; but instead of finding the ~~ well- 
clad, comfortable mamma which it left an hour or a 
few hours ago, it meets a poor, naked, shivering—a 
most deplorable looking creature. 
and uttering a loud, tremendous bleat of perfect de- | 
spair, flies from the frightful vision. The mother’s | 
voice arrests its flight. it returns, flies, and returns 


again, generally for ten or « dozen times, before any | Youth.” 


reconciliation is perfected. 


—_— > 





INDIAN AND SQUAW. 


“Capt. Bob” is the popular name of a notorious 
Piute vagabond hanging round Virginia, Nev. He 


The Chronicle of that town prints a recent example | 
(out of many) of his social aud domestic ideas and | 
habits: 


Capt. Bob is a man who realizes the true dis- | 
tinction between the sexes. He considers a wife a | 
helpmate in every sense. 
D Street with one of his squaws, when he sawa 
rusty red stove, weighing about two hundred pounds, 


It wheels about, | | 


memorandum of business transactions, daily events and 
| items of interest or importance, for future reference, | 


: | randum book free. 
is the very incarnation of shirk and savage laziness. | 


| 
| 


He was prospecting along | American and European Medical Schools who have be- | 


| 


standing in front of a store, and importuned the | 


owner until he obtained permission to carry it off. 


He procured some old ropes, and began operations | 
He then com- | 
manded her to kneel down alongside the hardware. | 


by relieving his wife of her pappoose. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The obedient wife knelt down, and Bob, depositing | 


his youngest on a convenient door-step, tied the | 


stove to his squaw’s back, and ordered her to get 
up. She staggered to her feet and marched off with 
the stove, her swarthy lord filling up the rear with a 
sixteen-pound pappoose, and perspiring tremendous- 
ly. A little further on, tired of his burden, he laid 
the pappoose on top of "the stove, and sat down ona 
boulder to rest, while Mrs. Bob trudged on to the 
wickiup. Some years ago, when*Bob was enjoying 
his honeymoon, he came up on his bridal tour from 
Carson, riding a mule which his wife led, and at the 
_— time had about fifty pounds of wood on 
ack. 





WANTED TO BE A CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 


Little boys often get into queer (and not very 
pleasant) places through their curious ambition and 
passion for experiment, The Detroit Tribune says: 


A ten-year-older who boards with his parents on 
Congress Street, east, near Hastings, has lately taken 
a strange notion that he would like to be a chim- 
ney-sweep. One afternoon, he armed himself with 
a broom, crept out of an attic window upon the roof, 
and selected a large chimney connected with a 
“blind” fireplace as an experimental field of opera- 
tions. The journey down was easy enough, indeed, 
the last ten feet was passed over in a very rapid 
manner; but when the ambitions urchin undertook 
to climb gracefully up by the pressure of his knees 
and back against the side of the chimney, he found 
it to be atougher job than he had anticipated. After 
ten minutes’ exertion, he became alarmed, and in 
twenty minutes, was howling at the top of his voice. 
The neighbors heard his shrieks, after he was nearly 
dead with fright and exhaustion, and finally suc- 
ceeded in tracing the sounds to the chimney. A 
rope was then let down, and in a few minutes the 
blubbering youth was drawn up to the daylight and 
- through a course of discipline which will no 

doubt prove highly beneficial in its results. 


ee 
“MR, DOUBLE-DOUBLE.” 


The witness before the court was Mr. 
“What is your name?” asked the clerk. “Ottiwell 
Wood,” answered the witness. “How do you spell 
your hame ?”? then asked the somewhat puzzled 
judge. Mr. Wood replied, “O double T,I double 
U, E double L, double U, double OD.” The aston- 
ished judge thought it the most extraordinary name 
he had ever met with, and, after two or three at- 
tempts to record it, gave it up amid roars of laughter. 


Wood. 


This is an old story, but we reprint it as amusing, 
and all the more so for the syllabic sing-song which 
the spelling used to suggest to the schoolmates of 
our earlier days: 

“0, Double-tea eye, 
Double you E, 
Double L, double you, double O dee.’ 


———— 
CAR ACQUAINTANCES. 


A very nicely-dressed and gentlemanly-appearing 
young man took a seat in a car on the Phila delphi 
Washington and Baltimore Railroad, alongside a 
stylishly-attired young lady. 

Soon a pleasant conversation sprang up between 
the couple, and the lady, it could be seen, was be- 
coming quite infatuated with her oily- -tongned com- 
panion, when Detective Taggart, who was on the 
train, stepped up to the young man and said,— 

“Here, Charley, this won’t do; you'll have to get 
off at the next station and go bs nck with me.”’ 

The young lady was greatly disappointed to learn 
from Mr. Taggart that she had bee agreeable to a 
professional thief. But if she did not remember af- 
terwards to be shyer of strange young men, she 
threw away a good lesson. 





A ROMAN BABY’S TOMB. 
This touch of nature tells us that a mother’s love 
and grief two thousand years ago were the same as 
now: 


On an old tomb in the Eternal City the following 
inscription may still be read: “Caius Julius Maxi- 
mus, aged two years and five months. Oh, relent- 
less fortune, who delightest in eruel death, why is 
Maximus so suddenly snatched from me? He who 
lately used to lie joyful on my bosom! This stone 
now marks his tomb—behold his mother.” 


an 
A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


A party of vegetarians who were boarding at a 
water-cure establishment, while taking a walk in the 
fields, were attacked by a bull, which chased them 
furiously out of hispasture. ‘That’s your gratitude, 

s it, you great, hateful thing?’’ exclaimed one of 
the ladies, panting with fright and fatigue. “After 
this I'll eat beef three times a day.” 


—~@——— 


“How is it,’ said a gentleman to Sheridan, “that 
your name has not an O attached to it? Your fam- 
ily is Irish, and no doubt illustrious.” «No family 
hada better right to O than our family, * said Sher- 
idan, “for we owe everybody,” 


| others combined. They give satisfaction in every case | 


| dred and eighty-two engravings, and elegantly bound in | 





NO LADY who would see the modes as others see them 
can afford to be without “Andrews’ Bazar.” Its styles 


THA SETS ~ 
Seance ceca | a Ae SES, 


ts | Regularly imported by us, from the best potteries in Ger. 
a eye Saeed | many. Toy China Tea ts, each complete Ger 
box, costing from fifty cents each to $5, according 1 
| style, together with our usual stock of — ry and Glas 
are, for useful and ornamental purposes; a Varie 
from original sources excelled by none in the w orld and 
for sale in large or small lots, at the lowest values to t 
obtained, and to which the public are invited, whether 
from a desire to view or to buy 
ONES, McDUFFEE & STR ATTON, 
(Successors to Otis Norcross & Co.,) Importers of the Por 
tees and Glass of all countries, 51 to 59 Federal Sea 
a a Mass. ” 
8. Orders from a distance will be packed securely 


for s sending long distances. 
should call on their druggists and get Dr. Pierce’s Memo- 
The Doctor’s Grand Invalids’ Hotel! TINWALID RECLINING 


at Buffalo, which costs, when finished, two hundred | 
thousand dollars, will be opened early in June next, for | ROLLI CHAI RS ” 


the reception of patients afflicted with chronic diseases | 
and deformities. It will afford the most perfect facilities | 
for the cure of such affections, and its Faculty of physi- | 
' cians and surgeons will embrace graduates from both | | 


Men Bow to y te Beauty, 
| And all women who have it not desire it. This pre-emi- | 
nent charm is acquired by using Laird’s “‘Bloom of 
Sold ~— all peat everywhere. 


FARMERS, MECHANICS, | 
}and all people who appreciate the value of oeumen| 








_ FOLDING CHAIR 00., NEW HAVEN, Ch 


CARPETS, 


Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to purchase carpets for 
| their homes in town, country or at the seashore; 1OTEL 
PROPRIETORS who wish to furnish hotels or Suinmer 
houses; and committees to buy Carpets for churches, 

lodges or societies, can save money by wy of 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 558 & 560 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Established 

| 1817. We have a large stock of Carpets otf all grades, tor. 

- eign and domestic, at lowest prices. In writing, state 

LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box | | Say. quantity and general style desired, and an esti. 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. | Mate will be promptly furnished. 


STAMMERERS and all interested, se: ng 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥. 
= APNESS RELIEVED. No medicine. Book 
DEAF’: free. _G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


BIG PA) 
M A GI C Stamp. AD AMS & C ie Mass. 


6 New pieces Sheet Music, retails $1 75, sent for l0cts. 
and stamp. Cue AP Mv sic Co., Middleboro’ ’ Mass. 


Agents,*52°32 peers anita 


1 - RECEIVED the “ Wonder Box,” and was delight- 
ed withit. Yours respectfully, Florence E. Mayhew, 


| come distinguished for their skill. The People’s Common | 
Sense Medical Adviser, by Dr. R. V. Pierce,a work of | 
over nine hundred large pages, illustrated by two hun- ! 


cloth and gilt, is sent to any address by the Author on re- | 
ceipt of one dollar and fifty cents. Almost one hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold. 

S. A. Craic, Esq., druggist, of West Alexander, Pa., 
says: “I sell more of Dr. Pierce’s preparations than all 


and I can cheerfully recommend them to the public.” 














BECIPES all 7, 
oy Contributed tp, 


7) 
by ladies of influence and 2% 
good judgment in Chicago and 


T to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., » Clev eland, O. &p 
48 pages with 60 Engravin; me 
SOLD. '% 








17,000 + 
Probably no cook book has met withas great 
success. One of rare value. Has six articles § 

* 
* 
* 


on Housekeeping, Social Observances, Etc. 
Says Chicago Tribune: ‘‘ Should be the 
adopted companion of every Housekeeper.” 
» Sola atall Book Stores. g 
¢, 394 p. $1.50 p-p’d, cloth or oilcloth. 4% 
Zo Ye FRED. WAGGONER, 
Pub. Chicago. 





See CoMPANION No. 13, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


Edgartown, Mass. 
{RET SAWS are not complete without as of 
Smith’, 4 Fret-work Drills for making holes. See ad- 
See in ComMPANION March 15th, and send $1 for 
COLEMAN SMITH, | New Hav en, Conn. 
— sein “by 17 Agents in January, , 3 with 
my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
Address C, M. Linington, Chicago. | 
ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE Pictures, 15 cts., 
including two fine 6x8 mounted Chromos, 35 
cts., post-free. Write 
HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 
ag receipt of 10 cents \ will mail you our r illustrated 
ON catalogue of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, For sale by all Dealers. 
Printing Presses, Tricks, Toy Engines, Books, 
Bracket Saws, novelties and r. cting goods. Weare just | —_ ____ a, a, 
the House you can buy anyt ing from. Address WIL- DECAI COMANIE 
LIAMS*& CROCKETT, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


. for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
VISITING CARDS. Your name “neatly printed on iJ i 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 300 Bis Animals, &c. 100 superior, socts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. & Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 cts A Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


25 Snowflake, 25 ets. | Elegant card cases, l0c, l5c. THE DINGEE § % CONARD co 


PERRY MASON & co., Boston, Mass. 
and “steady 1 work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two enter Atos: men or wo- 
Pot Plants, —— for ge flow 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ie 
ering. , Sent safely by mail, » poste .—- 
waststies,yourchetee all labeled, forgi; te for Ses 
19 for $35 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 centseach 

















CHROMOS FREE. J.L.PATTEN & CO., 162 

William Street, New York, offer to send free, a set 
of four handsome 6x8 landscape Chromos, worth 25 cts., 
to every reader of this notice who will send them a 3 
months’ subscription (price twenty-five cents) to LEISURE 
Hovrs—the best 16-page literary paper now published, 
Postage stamns taken. 





L additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
THEB ACK HIL LS, toevery dollar’swort rth ordered. Send forourNEW 
And American Wonderland, by H. N. Maguire, who has spent ROSE CULTUR and choose 
12 vears in the Hills and Yellowstone region. The latest, full- SemeverSee finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 


est, and oply truthful accounts of Gold and Silver prospects, 
Agricultural and Grazing resources, Climate, Hunting and 
Fishing, the Indians, and Settlers’ Adventures and Conflicts 
ining and Wild Western Line, and the grand 
Natural Wonders of this most remarkable country--Waterfalls, 
Boiling Geysers, noble Scenery, immense Gorges, etc 
Illustrated with 27 Fine Engravings, and a large new Map, 
corrected to March z. Re only 1Q cents; by mail, I2 cents. 
sold by all Newsdealers. or sent postpaid, by , 
_ DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Pubs., Chicago, !! 1, 


Penmanship Taught by Mail, — 
In any style, at your own home, by Prof. Loverige, of 
Yale Business College. C opiesand instructions especially 
adapted sent every week. Specimens of practice required 
for correction, which will be returned with new copies. 
It affords excellent practice in correspondence and in- 
sures rapid improvement. It will make youa good pen 
man, if teachingcan doit. Terms: 50cts. permonth; $275 


to woven fabrics,to the 
Water 
for ¢ months; $5 for 12 rea Send 50 cts. and try one 
mon nth. Ad Address R. C. LOVERIGE, New Haven, Conn. 


hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 


J able. Sold inhailf-pint b bottles by all druggists. 
oa 
nn. oe did assortmentof 

BRO wi N’S {stor ga Bend for 
FRENCH DRESSING 


delivered. ost safely 
ae rade Sreeaf c 
New Cata & 
HOOPES BNO. & THOMAS, R S 
received a medal and the highest award at the 


at — oor. 
Cherry Hil: 'Nurser'ee Weet Chester. Pa 

Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great pop- 
ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure and 
ask for ““Brown’s French Dressing,” if you want 
a reliable article to dress ladies’ and children’s 
boots and shoes, shopping-bags, &c., and 
which will not soil, when wet. 


alty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer 
oe Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD C0, 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


COLGATE & C0. 


The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet | freshly- y-queneres violets is exhaled 





elicious toilet water. 
Toilet |e tenacity with h which the refreshing 
rom 











articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can b 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ai- 
ticle ont. Sample 25 cents; six for @1. Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for samitiie half-dozen and 


INTING 





wWicTomRmR: 


ND ENTERPRISE! | canvass your town. 
PRESSES . Nand-Ink $8 to $20. i N.Y.” 
Lengo Uibsstested Catalogne for Self-Ink: $6 to S50. __ BRIDE E& CO., % 769 Bre Broadway, N s 


t Meriden, ¢ 








Trade Mark 





$ stamps. J. ¢ COOK Se €O., Mir's, Weat 
ry YE AR, AGENTS 3 WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 
~ 
150 pisTincT OKS 
wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever “— A 
made from this when all single Books fail. 
wan on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY. IBLES. 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable ee Aids 
and Superb Bindings. shee = beat the 
er. Full particulars ress JOHS E. POT- 
& CO., Publishers, THILADELPHTS 
VALUABLE BOOKS! Handsomely Bound 
and IMustrated, Dr. 
S. S. Fiteh’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c, 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, Cats off from Sonces 6 ad ay by 
nt by mail. Address Dra. S. 8. soup a Banpwane BrOmEs 6 stripe) 0 xT 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. ¥.! mail for40cents, F, BALDWIN, 81 “$1 Reade St,» 
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